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“COACHING” AND “CRAMMING.” 

Having been repeatedly asked to quote the 
references in my letter on the above subject in the 
Atheneum of July 29, 1893, I hope the Editor 
will allow these extracts to a in ‘N. & Q.,’ 

especially as (in Dr. J. A. EH Murray's words) 
the facts adduced in the ‘ N. E. D,’ do not support 
my theory that “‘coaching” is of Oxford, and 
“cramming” (as between the two universities) of 
Cambridge origin. 

The earliest example in the ‘N. E. D.’ of the 
word cramming, applied to reading, is the passage 
first, I believe, given in Richardson (1836) from 
Watts’s ‘Improvement of the Mind’ (1741). An 
earlier instance, in precisely the same sense, is to 
be found in Locke’s ‘Conduct of the Understanding’ 
(written about 1697 ; Locke died October, 1704) : 

“They dream on in a constant course of reading and 
cramming themselves; but not digesting anything, it 

roduces nothing but a heap of crudities.”—P. 36 of Mr. 
‘owler’s edition (Clarendon Press), 

I have not been able to find any instance of the 
use of the word again until the appearance of 
No. 33 of the Microcosm (July 2, 1787) :— 

“And natural dulness......is crammed with a crude 
mass of indigested learning; like a green goose at 
Michaelmas ora mathematical ignoramus before his 
examination.” 


In 1795 appeared the well-known correspondence 


on Cambridge slang in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
where the a is only noticed in the sense of 
hoazxing or hu ing. 

The Rev. John 's ‘Familiar Remarks on 
Education ’ (1795) :— 

“ Frequent are the instances of boys......cramm'd with 
Ovid, Virgil, &c., and sent to a public school to diegorge 
as it were this indigested farrago.” —P. 23. 

John Anstey’s ‘ Pleader’s Guide’ (1796) :— 

For you from on aes old to twenty 
Were cramm’d Latin words in 7 
The Morning Chronicle had, in 1800, a Cam- 
bridge drinking-song, the chorus of which was :— 
Then lay by boo! and never repine, 
"And cram your atic 
With dry mathematics, 
+ moisten your clay with bumpers of wine. 
* Gradus ad Cantabrigiam,’ first edition, 1803. 
ome my first and second ‘er in the 
Athenewm (April and May, 1892), I spent an 
afternoon in the British Museum in a vain search 
for this edition of the ‘Gradus.’ I suspected that 
the passage presently to be quoted—which is found 
in my own copy of the second edition—would be 
in it. I could not get at the first edition, how- 
ever, nor could I get any help from the officials ; 
and I sorely missed the presence of Dr. Garnett 
of whose ever-ready help in the early eighties "t 
still cherish a most grateful recollection. Soon 
after the appearance of my reply to Dr. Murray’s 
letter in the Atheneum, I received a note from 
Dr. Charnock, to whom I was personally a stranger, 
but whose name and works were, of course, per- 
fectly familiar to me. He kindly referred me to 
the first edition (1803) of the ‘ ‘ Gradus ad Cant.’ 
So I determined to search for the work once more, 
and was delighted to find it newly entered as 
among the Grenville books. I had completely 
forgotten that the Grenville Library was separately 
catalogued. Here is the quotation at last :— 

“ To cram—(knowledge is as food, Milton). —Prepara- 
tory to keeping in the schools, or standing examination 
for degrees, those who have the misfortune to have but 
weak and empty heads are to become foragers on 
others’ wisdom; or, to borrow a phrase from Lord 
Bolingbroke, to keep their magazine well stuff'd by some 
one of their own standing who has made better use of 
his time. The following passage from Shakspeare will 
furnish the most apposite illustration :— 

You cram these words into mine ears against 

The stomach of my sense. * Tempest.’ 
One would think that Milton alluded to a college cram- 
mine, when he spoke of knowledge, for him that will, to 
take and SWALLOW DOWN at pleasure (glib and easy) 
which, proving but of bad nourishment in the concoction, as 
it was heediess in the DEVOURING, puffs up unhealthily, a 
certain big face of pretended learning.” —‘ On Divorce.’ 

I pointed out in the Atheneum (May, 1892) that 
R. L. Edgeworth used the term crammer in 1809 ; 
and yet the ‘N. E. D.’ gives as its earliest autho- 
rity for the word what is practically the same 
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, from Maria Edgeworth’s ‘ 

1813). The ‘ Patronage’ Pessoge, I may add, 

had previously appeared in Mr. Farmer's ‘Slang 

and its Analogues,’ thongh neither the ‘N. E. D.’ 
nor Dr. Murray, in his letter, says so. 

We now come to 1810, In that 
Dr. Tatham’s ‘ New Address to the Free Members 
of Convocation,’ from which the ‘ N. E. D.’ quotes. 
In his letter Dr. Murray characterizes this as a 
** technical” quotation. Tatham’s use fulfils Dr. 
Marray’s dictum completely ; it is certainly both 
** depreciatory and hostile.” That it did not 
obtain “technical” currency at Oxford at that 
date was not the eccentric Rector of Exeter’s fault. 
The thing did not exist in the Oxford of that day, 
having been successfully guarded against, as is 
clear from Copleston’s pamphlets. The same con- 
clusion is to be drawn from H. H. Drummond’s 
‘Reply to the Edinburgh Review’ (1810), where 
pointed reference is made to Tatham’s ‘‘ strange” 
epithets, Here is Copleston’s use :— 

“* That specious error that the more there is crammed 
into a young man’s mind, whether it stays there or not, 
wiser he is.”"—‘ Reply to Edinb, Rev,’ (1810), 
P- 

Mr. Jobn Hughes, of Oriel College (Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ young Oxonian friend, a poet, a draughts- 
man, and a scholar,” see Introd. to ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’), the father of His Honour Judge Hughes, 
writes as follows :— 

“ Of the necessity of the modern system of getting up 
books for a degree, styled by the young men ‘ coaching’ 
or ‘cramming,’ I cannot presume to offer an opinion ; 
all I can eay is that Mr. Gopleston's mode of lecturing 
rendered it a work of supererogation.”—‘ Memoirs of 
fg p. 30. Letter, dated Donnington Priory, 

h 20, 1861. 

And here the imp Digredivus tempts me to 
notice Dr. Murray's reference to “the new Oxford 
statute respecting Public Examination introduced 
three years before,” .¢., in 1807, as being carelesr, 
if not “ misleading.” I suppose it was thought 
good enough when dealing with “ men of one word 
or, more exactly, of one sense of one word.” i 
regret that I can lay no claim to such an extreme 
refinement of specialization. Nearly all the quota- 
tions “exhibited” in my letters to the Atheneum 
were taken in the course of a Sunday afternoon’s 
hunt among books on my own shelves, after reading 
Mr. Walter Wren’s odd account of the invention of 
“cramming.” 

I had better add here that the common “‘ tech- 
nical” term at Cambridge, until the century was 
well on in its teens, was “getting up” books, and 
the corresponding one at Oxford was “ taking up” 


in 1827, but it professes to be a picture of Cam- 
bridge life about 1818. It contains the following 
explanation of cram :— 


“(At Cambridge) everything which is learnt so as to 
produced on paper at a moment’s notice is called 
cram,” —Vol. i. p. 47. 

** O'Doherty,” 4. ¢., Maginn, on the occasion of a 
visit to Cambridge, sent some verses to Blackwood, 
from which I quote :— 

Ours, is no Whigling, chance-cramm'd for an honour 

That blooms in the to fade in the House. 

lackwood, viii. p. 375 (1821), 
( — to ‘Gradus ad Cant.,’ second edition 
1824) :— 

“But now comes the time when he is to be ex- 
amined for the Little Go; and about three weeks before 
the examination he begins to read. He finds himself 
unequal to the task without cramming. He, in con- 
sequence, engages a private tutor, and buys all the cram- 
books. 


The Saturday Review, August, 1858, p. 150, is the 
earliest authority for cram-books in the ‘ N. E. D,’ 
for the occasion ”—(p. 128). 

* Letters from Oambridge’ (1828) :— 

“ Now to point out the superior utility of a tutor, fresh 
from the senate-house; such a person will necessarily have 
crammed [note, “cramming—knowledge in a kind of a 
metaphysical sense, independent of perception "’} a ser 
deal, and this with considerable judgment...... hat 
would you think of a tutor whose whole celebrity de- 
pends upon bis skill in the art of felicitous cramming, 
who has attained very high distinctions without a single 
particle of genius, talont, or ability? Go to him and 
say, ‘I want euch and such a place.’ ‘ Very well, sir’ 
(be will answer, and take down the J— MSS.) ; ‘ very 
well, you must get up half this page; you see, I have 
marked it, and’ (turning over the pages) ‘this short 
proof here, it is often set; and there ’s the crepusculum, 
that you must have by all means,’......Things were 
managed differently in the days of cram (for classics 
have had their cram days too, though they are happily 
past).”—Pp. 68-72. 

The cryptic use of crepusculum in the above pas- 
is not in the ‘ N. E. D.’ 
Alford’s ‘ Life ’:— 

“I think that if I really can cram these, as we Cantabs 
call it, it wil! be a very respectable set out in classics,”— 
Letter dated Sept., 1898, p. 35. 

“ Dec. 2, 1828, at the lecture Evans gave us a quanti 
of cram about the choruses in the ‘ Eumenides.’ ""—P. 
aa Dec. 12, Evans’s lecture all cram about ‘ Thucy- 

” 

“ May 18, 1830, I shall not easily fo this night, 
when | have been writing out ~~ 
legibly and am brimfull of the examination.”—P. 51. 


Lytton’s ‘ England and the English’ (1833) :— 
“ Suppose that together they have broken lamps, and 

d the ‘little go,’ ther they have ‘crammed’ 
uclid and visited Barnwell.” —1840 edition of ‘ Works,” 


books. In 1817, Mason, of Cambridge, published | p, 305. 


a portrait of Jemmy Gordon, with the inscription : 


James Gordon of Cambridge 
Who to save from Rustication 
Crams the dunce with Declamation, 


J. Wright, of Trinity’s, ‘ Alma Mater’ appeared 


Lord Melbourne on the second reading of Lord 
Radnor’s Bill :— 

“ But that system of private tuition leads to another 
evil, calling ‘cramming,’ which is not only unfair to- 
wards others who have not the means, but the knowledge 
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is not so wholesome as that obtained by the student's 
own exertions.”—*‘ Mirror of Parliament,’ April 11, 1837. 

“ He had crammed all the best men for the six pre- 
ceding years...... Isn't it as clear as bricks that you are 
the man? Doesn't everybody know it; and hasn't your 
own coach said done to it six months —— 
Stukely,’ Blackwood, March, 1812, pp. 316, 

J. Hewlett’s ‘College Life’ (1843) :— 

“During which Octavius meant to ‘stay up’ for the 
benefit of being crammed by his private tutor.”—II. 


77. 

(drunk): Me? I'm his Fidus Achates, old 
boy! his private coach—tool him through the schools like 
a brick.”—III. p. 42. 

Strictures on Granta’ (1848) :— 

“ For this end they have recourse to that Aabitué of 
Granta, a so-called private tutor; a man who panders 
to idle men by cramming his pupils at the last minute 
with all sorts of heterogeneous knowledge, unconnected 
scraps of no future benefit, similiar to the discipline 
which a Norfolk turkey undergoes a week previous to 
Christmas ; the poulterer forces down corporeal susten- 
ance, the sacerdotal crammer substitutes mental expedi- 
encies to be reproduced on scribbing paper.” —P. 27. 

One more quotation in reference to the extract 
from the 1837 edition of Whately’s ‘ Logic,’ against 
which I warned the unwary reader. That the 
warning was a necessary one I have proved ex- 
perimentally. Let the reader try the experiment 
on any of his unwarned friends. The passage does 
not appear in any edition before the first lists after 
the passing of the ‘ Examination Statute’ of 1830 
were published. 

In the Eclectic Review for May, 1845, p. 661, 
there is the following passage :— 

“We have observed that the complaints against the 
cramming system have exceedingly increased at Oxford 
with that of private tutora, in the last twenty years; and 
that at Cambridge it had already reached a great height 
before it was known at Oxford, also side by side with the 
private tutors...... but we are persuaded that the last 
change made in the Oxford system of examination about 
the year 1830 (by which in many respects they approxi- 
mated to the mechanical system of Cambridge in regar 
to ‘ paper-work ') was an unhappy one.” 

I shall here place all the references in the 
*‘N. E. D.’ before 1850; cram (verb), Watte, 
1741; Tatham, 1210; Westminster Review, 1825 ; 
Whately, 1827 (1837) ; crammed, Lord Beacons- 
field, 1837 ; crammer, Maria Edgeworth, 1813 ; 
cramming, Southey, 1821-1830. 

Had these quotations been “‘ exhibited” by my 
original opponent Mr. Wren, I might claim an 
easy victory; but, of course, I hesitate even to 
whisper such a word as “ victory” in front of the 
serried ranks of the Oxford experts. 

One word finally on Mr. Wren’s—I mean Dr. 
Murray’s—dictum, “ always depreciative or hostile.” 
The learned doctor says that ‘‘its usefulness as a 
statement of fact is not at all impaired by the 
other fact that Mr. Owen rather likes, and perhaps 
finds it useful, to be known as a ‘crammer.’” 
What I had said was something quite different, 


namely, that the dictum in question was “surely 
too sweeping and illogical for a scientific work”; 
and I was thinking, not of my own insignificant 
likes and dislikes, but of Lord Sherbrooke’s words 
quoted from a letter in the Spectator (see my letter 
of May, 1892, in the Atheneum). Before printing 
his dictum in the ‘N. E. D.,’ or even before sub- 
mitting it to his jury of twelve experts, Dr. 
Marray might, I venture to think, be expected to 
show at least as much care as the editor of the 
Atheneum, by writing to ask my authority for the 
statement that the word ‘‘examiner,” in the 
quotation from the Spectator, was a misprint for 
“crammer.” Summing up, as against the ‘ N. E. D.,’ 
I have shown (1) that cramming was employed as 
early as Locke’s time in reference to reading; 
(2) that cramming was applied to preparing for 
examination as early as 1789 ; (3) that cramming 
was a technical term at Cambridge as early as 
1802 ; (4) that crammer was applied to teachers 
as early as 1809; (5) that cramming was a slang 
term at Cambridge as early as 1817; (6) that 
cramming was not current at Oxford, either in a 
technical or a “slang” sense, before 1830—Tatham’s 
use, for reasons already given, and Southey’s, for 
reasons known to every literary man, not being 
relevant ; (7) that the Whately quotation in the 
‘N. E. D,’ ought to have borne the date 1831, and 
not 1827 ; (8) that Mr. Gladstone used it in that 
sense as an Oxford undergraduate in 1831 ; (9) that 
** coaching” first appeared in print in 1836, in Ed- 
ward Caswall, of Brasenose’s, ‘ Pluck Papers,’ and 
was immediately adopted at Cambridge. I have 
been kindly informed by Mr. Gladstone that, in 
his opinion, the word was unknown in the Oxford 
probably 
tis, no doubt, evant, but it may 
be interesting to the readers of this note to be 
reminded that the similar German University 
term, given by Heine in his ‘ Reise-bilder ’ (1828), 


d4|though in a different sense, was translated the 


same year in the Foreign Quarterly, ii. p. 370, 
“ graduation-coaches.” J. P. Owen. 
48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HOARE, B.A., 
OF BATH. 
(Continued from 8 8, iv. 482.) 

In Bath, where he resided until his death, 
Hoare may be said to have worked without a rival. 
He succeeded so well here that his painting room 
became the resort of all who could boast of beauty 
or fashion. Most of the celebrated persons visiting 
Bath sat to him. So highly was he esteemed for 
the beauty of his crayon portraits that his sitters 
scarcely allowed him time for a moment of relaxa- 
tion. Amongst the distinguished characters of 
the time who, visiting Bath for health or pleasure, 
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came to his gallery were Mr. Pitt, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Mr. * Lord Grenville, Lord 
Chesterfield, &. Of these and other eminent 
men his scholarly tastes gained him the per- 
sonal fsiendship. His intimacy was close with 
Mr. Ralph Allen and his nephew Warburton, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester. Christian 
Frederick Zincke, the celebrated miniature painter, 
he reckoned amongst his close friends ; and a por- 
trait of Zincke in chalks in the British Museum 
Print Room is the only drawing by William 
Hoare that institution possesses, This is done in 
black and white, exce the cap, face, and 
hands, which are in red. At the foot is written, 
evidently in Hoare’s own handwriting,— 

“ Frederick Zink, painter in enamel, drawn by William 
Hoare, from his love and friendship as well as many 
obligations to him, in the year 1752; Mr, Zink being at 
that time retired from business, and amusing himself 
painting his own daughter's picture.” 

This portrait has, I am told, been engraved. 
This year Hoare visited London for a short while. 
His meeting with William Pitt, afterwards the 
Earl of Chatham, in 1754 resulted in his winning 
fresh laurels, for in the crayon likeness he made of 
him he succeeded so well as to draw from Pitt 
the following remarks. Writing to Lord Gren- 
ville, he said, speaking of the portrait just 
completed, which he had presented to the 
Temple, ‘I find it the very best thing he [Hoare] 
has yet done in point of likeness.” Following up 
the vicissitudes of this portrait, I find it sold at the 
Stowe sale in 1848, when it was bought by “Farrer” 
for 82I. 6s., and it afterwards went to the collection 
of Sir Robert Peel. It was engraved by Fisher, 
Spilsbury (reversed), Bockman, Houston, Johnson, 
and Sisson. In my ion is a crayon in black 
and white by Hoare of Pitt, evidently, as are 
all the other drawings I have of Hoare, done for 
the engraver to work from, The subject of my 
monograph formed one of the committee who 
tried unsuccessfully in 1755 to establish an academy 
of art in London. It may have been the great 
success of Hoare in Bath that in 1758 induced 
Gainsborough to come to that town, though more 
bably it was Philip Thicknesse, t his art patron. 
¢ was certainly a quarrel with his patron, whose 
icture he never could be induced to paint, though 
did paint Mrs. Thicknesse, that caused him to 
leave Bath in 1774, and the coast was again clear 
for Hoare. I note this year that his portrait of 
Robert Dingley, a merchant, who formed the plan 
of Magdalen Hospital, was engraved by Dixon. 
One of my unnamed crayons by Hoare represents 


* Henry Bilson Legge, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and colleague of Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
The governor of Languard Fort, author of ‘A 


t 
Sketch of Gainsborough’s Life and Paintings,’ ‘ The New 
Bath Guide,’ and the successor to “ Beau” Nash as 
Master of the Ceremonies, 


a gentleman sitting in a library, with a youth 
standing by him holding an open book in his 
hands; on a roll of paper at the back of this 
young man is written “in London, 1759.” This 
year, too, Hoare painted a portrait of Charles, 
Lord Camden (in judge's robes), the Recorder 
of Bath, which portrait Spilsbury engraved. 

Hoare now became an exhibitor for the first 
time in London, sending to the Society of Artists, 
a society of a year’s standing, in 1761, a crayon 
representing a “family, a gentleman, his lady 
and child.” Throughout the exhibition catalogues 
of this period we meet with none but the most 
meagre descriptions, I have a crayon drawing by 
Hoare that answers to this account, and has, like 
all I possess, evidently been engraved from ; but 
there its history must cease until I discover more. 
In the midst of the gay scenes at Bath Hoare did 
not forget to strive for — excellence in his art, 
and in 1762 he painted two pictures, sending 
them to the exhibition that year of the Society of 
Artists. One is described as ‘‘a picture intended 
to be given to the Bath Hospital.” It re ts 
Dr. Oliver and Mr. Pierce, the latter feeling the 
pulse of a patient, while other patients are seen 
afflicted with leprosy, paralysis, &c.—a clever work, 
but hard. The other, of which I find no note in 
the catalogue, is ‘The Lame Man Healed at the Pool 
of Bethesda.’ For this last work Hoare received 
1002. and a pew in Octagon Chapel, in Bath, for 
which chapel this picture was painted, and where 
it still remains at the altar. Both these pictures 
are in the style of his old master Imperiale. Hoare 
at this period drew in crayons a likeness of him- 
self—merely a head, but very excellent. He enjoyed 
the patronage when in Bath of the Pelham family, 
whose portraits he frequently executed. That the 
celebrated ‘‘ Beau” Nash should have employed 
Hoare to take his likeness is but natural. In 1762 
this was done, and the picture was engraved for his 
‘ Life.’ This portrait is in the keeping of the Corpo- 
ration of Bath, which also portraits by 
Hoare of Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and of Christopher 
Anstey, Samuel Derrick, and Governor Pownall. 
William Warburton’s head he etched in 1765, 
An impression of this is in the British Museum 
Print Room. While on the subject of etchings, I 
would mention that Hoare etched a few besides 
this head of the Bishop of Gloucester, viz., Chris- 
topher Anstey of Bath, and a landscape after N. 
Poussin “‘ in aqua fortis,” as well as the head before 
mentioned of Job Dgiallo, one of his first known 
works ; also of Reynolds’s profile portrait of the 
Countess of Waldegrave, Peter Stephens, and Ralph 
Allen, of Prior Park. This last (the head only) is 
used for the dedicatory frontispiece in Hurd’s 
* Moral and Political Dialogues,’ and was etched at 
Bath in 1769. All these etchings find a place in 
the Print Room of the British Museum. Others 

scratched, not to be found there, are those 
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of the fourth Duke of Beaufort and Sir Isaac 
Newton.* 
In 1768, on the formation of the Royal Academy, 
& proper respect was paid to Hoare by placing his 
name amongst the original members, He was soon 
followed by his son Prince ; and at the second ex- 
hibition of that establishment both father and son 
exhibited for the first time. William Hoare, 
R.A., of Batb, as he is now designated, seems to 
have had a London painting room in little St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, and thence came in 1770, for exhibition 
to the Academy, No. 104, “ The Portraits of two 
Children, in crayons”; 105, “A ditto of a Young 
Midshipman, whole length”; and 106, “ A View in 
the Gardens of Henry Hoare, Esqre., at Stourhead, 
Wilts.” In the following year he sent ‘‘ A Por- 
trait of a Lady and a Boy, whole length.” At 
the Academy Exhibition of 1772 we find 114 to 
be “ A Portrait of a Boy, whole length”; 115, “A 
ditto ditto in the character of a Oupid”; 116, 
“Prudence instructing her Children”; and 117, 
“A Diana”—these last three “in crayons.” To 
the next year’s exhibition Hoare sent five—the 
most he ever sent at one time—viz.: 137, “A 
Gentleman and Lady and Child, half length,” and 
the numbers consecutively following, “ A Lady 
ditto,” “A ditto ditto,” “A ditto ditto,” “A 
Gentleman, three quarters.” At 122 and 123 
of the Academy of 1774 are two portraits, “ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman” and “Ditto of a Lady 
in the character of Emma,” both half lengths. 
124 is described as “‘ A Zingara, in crayons.” The 
next year he exhibited was in 1776, sending two: 
130, “ Portrait of a Lady, whole length,” and 131, 
** Ditto of three Young Gentlemen.” We do not 
find Hoare as an exhibitor again until 1779, 
when for the last time he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. He sent four this year, viz.: 
130, “ A Gentleman and his Daughter, half length,” 
“A young Student, whole length,” “‘ A Landscape 
with the sun going down,” and “ A Child lying on 
a sofa, crayons.” He did exhibit once more in 
London, but this was at the Free Society in 1783, 
the subject being “ A View on the Tyber.” 
Col. 
(To be continued.) 


Hermentevupe.—I trust, Mr. Editor, you will 
permit me, as an old though very humble contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ to join with you in the expression of 
regret with which you have announced the death 
of Hermentrrupe. Her knowledge of Medieval 
history was not only minute and accurate, but ever 
at the service of those who asked for more light 
on some perplexing historical question. And in 
any discussion in which she took part there was 
one great charm about her writing. She was 


* Newton dying in 1727, this would be a posthumous 


always perfectly courteous. Search the volumes of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and not one unkind word will be found 
to which her signature is placed. It was never 
my good fortune to have known her personally, but 
I, for one of her numerous readers, owe to her so 
many happy hours and so much assistance that I 
cannot refrain from acknowledging the debt of 
gratitude due toher, H. G. Grirrinnoors. 


PRESERVATION OF GENEALOGIES.—Every reader 
of N. & Q.’ will feel that he has lost a friend on 
reading of the death of Hermentrupse. What I 
wish to ask is whether care has been taken to secure 
her lists of pedigrees for some public institution, 
where they may be consulted ; that such painstaking 
labour be not thrown away. I should like to suggest 
to Mrs. Scarterr and Mrs. Bocer that they 
should make arrangements that their labour be 
preserved for the benefit of posterity, 

E. 


Dutcarnon. — Referring, the other day, to 
Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary,’ my eye accidentally fell 
upon this: “‘Dulcarnon. This word has set all the 
editors of Chaucer at defiance.” Not being aware 
such was the case, I turned to the Glossaries of 
my two modern editions, Bell’s and Morris’s, and 
found it in neither; but in Speight’s Glossary 
to the 1602 folio I found Dulcarnon 


‘is a proportion in Luclide, lib. 1, Theorem. 33. 

47. which was found out by Pythagoras after an w 
yeeres study, & much beatyng of his brayne: In thank- 
fulnes whereof, he sacrificed an Oxe to the gods; which 
sacrifice he called Dulcarnon, Alexander Neckam an 
ancient writer in his booke De Naturis rerum, com- 
poundeth this word of Dulia, and Caro, & will haue 
Dulcarnon to be i sacrificium carnis, Chaucer aptly 
applieth it to Creseide in this place: shewing that shee 
was as much amazed how to answer Troilus, as Pytha- 
goras was wearied to bring his desire to effect.” 

In Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ 1613, in the address 
to the reader, ‘‘ the Author of the Illustrations ”"— 
that is Selden—says :— 

“Our Worthy Chaucer; whose name by the way 
Occuring, and my worke here being but to adde plaine 
song after Muses descanting, I cannot but digresse to 
admonition of abuse which this allusion, in his 
Troilus, by ignorance hath indured. 

I am till God mee better mind send 
At Dulcarnon right at my wits end. 

Its not Necham, or any else, that can make mee enter- 
taine the least thought of the signification of Dulearnon 
to be Pythagoras his sacrifice after his Geometricall 
Theorem in finding the Squares of an Orthogonall Tri- 
angles sides, or that it isa word of Latine deduction ; 
but indeed by easier pronunciation it was made of 
{Arabic characters here] .i. Two horned: which the 
Mahometan Arabians vee for a Root in Calculation, 
meaning Alexander, as that great Dictator of knowledge 
Toseph Scaliger (with some Ancients) wills, but, by war- 
ranted opinion of my learned friend M* Lydyat in his 
Emendatio Temporum, it began in Selucus Nicanor, xii. 
yeares after Alexanders death ; The name was applyed, 
either because after time that Alerander had perswaded 
himselfe to be Jupiter Hammons sonne, whose Statue 


portrait, I say, as Hoare was then in Italy. 
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was with Rams hornes, both his owne and his Succes- 
sors Coines were stampt with horned Images : or else in 
respect of his ii. pillars erected in the East asa Nihil vltra 
of his Conquest ; and some say because hee had in Power 
the Easterne and Westerne World, signified in the two 
Horoes. But, howsoeuer, it well fits the Passage, either, 
as if hee bad personated Creseide at the envrance of two 
wayes, not knowing which to take; in like sense as that 
of Prodicus his Hercules, Pythagoras bis Y, or the 
Logicians Dilemma expresse ; or else, which is the truth 
of his conceit, that shee was at a Nonplus, as the inter- 
pretation in his next Staffe makes plaine. How many 
of Noble Chaucers Readers neuer so much as suspect 
this his short essay of knowledge, transcending the 
common Rode? and by his Treatise of the Astrolabe 
(which, I dare sweare, was chiefly learned out of Mes- 
sahalah) it ie plaine hee was much acquainted with the 
Mathematiques, and amongst their Authors had it.” 

Only very learned men write like that, and a 
good thingtoo. I hope it is as plain as a pikestaff 
to all readers. Sir T. More alludes to this pas- 
sage in Chaucer :— 

“In good fayth, father, I can no ferther goe, but 
am (as I trowe Creside saith in Chaucer), comen to 
Dulcarnd even at my wittes ende.”—Sir T. More, 1557, 


p. 1441. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sm Apert Pett, (1768-1832), 
or tHe Court oF Banxruprcry.— He was the 
fifteenth child of Robert Pell (born 1722), a 
physician in Wellclose Square, and magistrate for 
the Tower Hamlets, by his marriage, in June, 
1747, with Esther Wilson (née Long), a widow. 
The said Robert Pell, a major in the Middlesex 
Militia, who died in camp on Farley Common in 
November, 1779, was the son of Wm. Pell (baptized 
at Chatham, Kent, Dec. 21, 1684), an officer in the 
Royal Navy, who perished, together with 1,000 
men, on board the Victory, as was supposed 
on the rocks called the Caskets, in a tale off 
Alderney, February, 1745. An en in the 
parish register of St. Botolph, Aldgate, Lon- 
don, records the marriage, on June 10, 1707, of 
the said William Pell with Martha Pilgrim, who 
died in October, 1752. 

Albert Pell, born Sept. 30, 1768, and baptized 
in the parish church of St. George-in-the-East, 
co. Middlesex, on Oct. 19 following, as the son of 
Robert and Esther Pell, was admitted to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School in 1775, and matriculated 
from St. John’s College, Oxford (of which society 
he was scholar and fellow until 1813), on June 26, 
1787, graduating B.O.L. in 1793, and proceeding 
D.C.L. in 1798 (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxon.,’ 1715- 
1886, iii. 1091). Called to the bar in 1795 by the 
Hon. Soc. of the Inner Temple, he appeared 
for many years as counsel in a great number 
of important cases brought into the Court of 
Common Pleas. He was also a leading counsel on 
the Western Circuit, where he acquired both fame 
and fortune, frequently leaving London with up- 
wards of two hundred retainers. His professional 


income at that time was estimated at 6,0001. a 
year. ‘‘ He was a cautious yet energetic advocate, 
and particularly excelled in the skilfal examina- 
tion of witnesses.” He was called to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law in May, 1808, and became King’s 
Serjeant in 1819. He received the honour of 
knighthood Dec. 7, 1831, on his appointment, by 
the Lord Chancellor, as one of the judges of the 
new Court of Bankruptcy. 

Sir Albert married at Oardington, co. Bedford, 
April 20, 1813, the Hon. Margaret Letitia Matilda 
St. John, third daughter of Henry Beauchamp, 
twelfth Lord St. John of Bletsoe, by Emma 
Maria Elizabeth, second daughter of Samuel Whit- 
bread, Esq., of Cardington, aforesaid, and by ber 
had issue four sons and two daughters. He died 
in Harley Street, London, on Sept. 6, 1832, and 
was buried in the family vault at St. George’s-in- 
the-East. Lady Pell, who survived her husband 
for many years, died March 5, 1868, in her eighty- 
third year, and was buried at Wilburton, co. 
Cambridge, on March 12 following. 


Danyret 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


American Use or tae Worp “ Pratrorm.” 
—Mr. J. P. Owen, in his note on ‘ Electrocute or 
Electrocuss,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8S. iv. 463, is, I 
think, in error in supposing the use of platform to 
signify political or other opinion is a recent Ameri- 
canism. In a foot-note on p. 432 of Hallam’s 
‘Constitutional History of England’ reference is 
made toa tract emanating from the army of the 
Commonwealth, entitled ‘ Vox Militaris,’ and the 
following passage is quoted :— 

« We did never engage against this platform, nor for 
that platform, nor ever will, except better informed; 
and therefore if the state establisheth presbytery we 
shall never oppose it.”” 

I think careful research will show that many so- 
called Americanisms, as ap to be the case in 
this instance, are merely well preserved old Eng- 
lish turns of speech which have fallen into disuse 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

James Donexay, 

Upper Wimpole Street, W. 


Netson’s following para- 
graph is from the South Wales Daily News, 
Nov. 30, 1893 :— 


“« The final meeting of the committee for the restora- 
tion of Burnham Thorpe Church was held on Monday 
at Marlborough Club, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
the chairman, presiding. A surplus of 336/. 16s. 1d. 
(which includes subscriptions in addition to those pre- 
viously acknowledged in the newspapers) was declared, 
and the committee resolved to make over this amount 
to the Rev. J. L. Knight, the present rector, to be 
applied by him for the complete restoration of the tower 
of the church. Subsequently the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
was presented with a photogravure of three notices in 
the parish books bearing Nelson’s name. These notices 
settle the dispute as to whether his name was Horace or 
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Horatio. The first is the certificate of baptism, dated 
1758. The second is Nelson's signature (at the age of 11 
pai as a witness of a marriage in his father’s church. 

e signed himself Horace, but his father (presumably) 
corrected the name to Horatio. The third notice is 
dated nine months later, and here Nelson signed his 
name in a bold band as ‘ Horatio Nelson.’ ” 


F. Biaxseck Terry. 
ANNIVERSARIES,— 


To the young child, the Year is but a round 
Of mixed delight, of gift-times, feasts at home, 
Mirth in the summer fields, or by the foam 
Of its strange playmate, sea ; of pleasure found 
When nuts are ripe, when the snow hides the ground 
Or when the cuckoo wiles it forth to roam. 
Cloudlets may fleck awhile the azure dome, 
Yet sunshine rules while all such joys abound. 
Not till of life and death we feel the might, 
Till days when mem’ry should not grieve are rare, 
And bolts are feared from out the bluest skies, 
Comes the Year sadly which was erewhile bright, 
And shows to tearful eyes, a face, once fair, 
All over-scarred with Anniversaries. 


Sr. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“* Larvaricus.”—This word occurs in two of 
the charters printed by Prof. Earle in his ‘ Hand- 
book to the Land-Charters and other Saxonic 
Documents.’ In Aithelred’s Charter (a.p. 1006) 
conveying land to St. Albans, the impious wretch 
who “larvarico attactus instinctu” uses fraudu- 
lent means to annul the document is threatened 
with horrible eternal torments. In Eadgar’s 
Charter (a.p. 972), granting to the monks of 
Pershore perpetual freedom in the choice of their 
abbot, we are reminded that “Adam pomum 
momordit vetitum...... larvarica pro dolor seductus 
cavillatione.” In Kemble’s ‘Codex Dipl.,’ in a 
Charter of Aithelred’s (a.p. 986), No. 655, any 
one who is daring enough to attempt to infringe 


the terms of the instrament is assumed to be | 


**larvarico instinctus afflatu.” Prof. Earle, in his 
*Glossarial Index,’ explains tarvaricus as meaning 
diabolic. It is doubtless a derivative of larva. 
The Romans used the term larve for uncanny dis- 
= apparitions, generally for spectres of the 

ead, but in the Middle Ages the term was trans- 
ferred to the sense of demon or devil. 
*Monachus Sangallensis,’ lib. i. de Carolo M., 


cap. 25 (apud Ducange), we find “‘demon qui 


dicitur Larva.” See also indexes to Grimm’s ‘ Teu- 


tonic Mythology’ (Eng. ed.). In Wiilcker’s ‘ Voca- 


So in 


in Ducange nor in the above-mentioned ‘ Vocabu- 
laries.’ I should be glad if any correspondent 
could give me a quotation for larvaricus from any 
continental text, or a reference to its occurrence 
in any continental glossary. The suffix -ricus looks 
as if it were of German origin, cp. G. Wegerich 
from Weg, G. Knéterich from Knote. I cannot 
recall any instances of its occurrence in Old 
English words. More information with regard to 
the extent of the usage of larvaricus, and illustra- 
tive of the formation of the word, would be welcome. 
A. L. 
Oxford. 


Name or a Watcemaxer.—There is a silver 
watch in New York of the seventeenth century. 
In the inner case is engraved “ Cornelis Uyter- 
Ween.” Is there in any English collection a watch 
with this name? Of what nationality was the 
watchmaker? In what city did he exercise his 
calling? What would be the exact date of the 
watch? Any information relative to ‘‘ Cornelis 
Uyter-Ween” might be the means of solving 
historical question of major interest. B. P. 

New York. 


“Ripine oF victorixc.”—In the 
statutes for governing Merchant Taylors’ School 
(1561) we have the following prohibitions : “ ‘The 
boys are not to indulge in cockfighting, tennis 
play, nor riding about of victoring.” What is 
** riding about of victoring” ? 

W. R. Suppasy. 

** Nuper.”—What is the meaning, and what is 
the origin of this word? I find it in Turner's 
* Herball,’ part ii., 1568, p. 150. Writing of the 
yew tree, Turner says :— 

“ The Ughe of Narbone is so full of poyson, that if any 
shepe nuder it, or sit under the sbaddow of it, are hurt 
and ofte tymes dye.” 

J. Dixoy. 


[Is it a misprint for “slepe under " ?) 


“ Gosiin.”—Wishing to trace the derivation 
and use of the word goblin, as distinguished from 
ghost, I shall be glad of references to instances of 
such distinctive use in Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon, and to its equivalents in the associated 
group of languages. E. WESTLAKE. 

Redhill, 


Joun Buckna(k)t1, of Crick, co. Northampton- 
shire, married Alice, daughter of Richard Bagoall, 
of Reading, co. Berkshire, between 1600 and 1645. 
When, where ; and by licence or banns ’ 


Lixcotw Inventory.—Many years ago, when 


|I was but little observant of such things, my 


bularies,’ 783, 9, we find the line, ‘‘ Larva fugit | attention was drawn to an inventory relating to 
volucres, faciem tegit, est quoque demon.” I can| the city of Lincoln, in which, if I recollect right, 
find no trace of the word larvaricus anywhere | certain confiscated church goods were mentioned. 


except in these charters. The word does not occur The only thing that remains clearly in my memory 
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is that the mayor for the time being was named 
Fulbeck. I think, but am not sure, that this 
document occurred in an old volume of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. If any one can direct me 
to it I shall be obliged. Com. Linc. 


Hester Hawes, living in Somerset House, 
Strand, in 1688-90. Who and what was she; 
when did she die ; and where was she buried ? She 
founded the school at Stoke Golding, co. ck 


Proseaw Square.—OCan any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
tell why Prujean Square is so called? It is in the 
Old Bailey, and is not mentioned by Thornbury in 
his ‘ History of London,’ nor by Knight. 


Counts PaLaTine AnD THEIR Powers.—Coming 
accidentally upon the following passage in an un- 
likely quarter, and the statement on the above 
subject being novel to me, and probably to many 
equally ignorant readers, I make a note of it. It 
is in Ducange, under the word ‘‘Curtana,” and 
quoted by him from Matthew Paris’s account of 
the marriage of King Henry III., a.p. 1236 :— 

“The Earl of Chester carrying before the King the 
sword of St, Edward tang is called Curtein), in token 
stat he is a Count Palatine, and has de jure the power of 
restraining the King if he goes wrong.”* 

At first blush this seems to conflict strangely 
with the accepted legal maxim that “the king can 
do no wrong”; and the more so that a sword ap 
rently typifies restraint by force. Was the monkish 
chronicler’s statement correct at the time of his 
writing, in the thirteenth century? From what 
period does the principle date that “‘the king can 
do no wrong”? I have no wish to invite in the 
non-controversial columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ either dis- 
cussion or explanation of the meaning of that prin- 
ciple, but limit my query to the origin of the 
formu Jonny W. Bons, F.S.A. 


MonvcmestaL Brasses.—I have heard that a 
society has recently been founded at Oxford of a 
similar nature to the Cambridge University Associa- 
tion of Brass Collectors. Can any one oblige me 
with the name and address of the secretary ? 


T. Cayw Huenes, M.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


Cot, Gzorcr TwistLeTon.—He was Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Governor of Denbigh Castle in the 
Civil War, and M.P. for Anglesea under the 
Commonwealth. What was his precise relation- 
ship to the Twistletons of Barley, in Yorkshire? 
He is said to have been son of John Twistleton, of 
Aula Barrow, co. York, and to have married Mary, 
daughter of William Glyn, of Lleuar, co. Carnarvon, 
in whose right he became possessed of that estate. 


* “Tn signum quod Comes est Palatinus, et Regem, si 
oberret, habeat de Sure potestatem cohibendi.” 


A George Twistleton of Lleuar—presumably the 
ex-Commonwealth M. P.—servedas High Sheriff of 
Carnarvon in 1682, and died in June, 1697; but I 
have a note that the George Twistleton who mar- 
ried Mary Glyn died at Clynog Fawr, Carnarvon, 
on May 12, 1647, aged forty-nine, in which case 
the Governor of Denbigh Castle would probably be 
the son, and not the husband, of the heiress of 
Lleuar. W. D. 


Fotnam Baives.—In the cash books of old 
Fulham Bridge I find many entries such as this :— 

1749. Paid the Higler a quarter’s Drawback as p. bill 
on y* File, 12, 10s. 4d. 

I would like to ask two queries. (1) What was 
a “higler”? Was he a kind of provisioner or 
itinerant tradesman? (2) Was the “drawback” 
the return of a — percentage > a 
vious! as over ridge 


Sin Moore: seek 
information respecting the public career of Sir 
John Moore, Knt., of the City of London, who 
was Lord Mayor in or about 1680, and who 
received marks of favour from Charles II. Sir 
John was a benefactor of Christ’s Hospital, and he 
is buried in the church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
East. He received in 1683 a grant of arms, and 
subsequently a t of entation of arms, 
particulars of which I have. The originals of 
these grants were carried to the grantee, and copies 
are within reach, but the originals are lost. There 
is reason to believe that they were at one time in 
the ion of the descendants of a brother of 
Sir John, the Moores of Kentwell Hall, Suffolk, a 
family now extinct. Should this meet the eye of 
any collector into whose hands the papers of the 
Kentwell branch have come, or in whose possession 
these grants now are, he will confer a favour by 
communicating with me. W. H. QuaRRELL. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 


Famity.—I shall be much obliged 
for any references to persons of the name of 
Aldersey outside of the county of Chester, where 
the family originated and is still very worthily 
represented. One branch was settled at Bredgar, 
co. Kent, and others in London and other places, 
and any information relating to them, in addition 
to what is given in Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ 
will be gladly received. Please answer direct. 

J. P. Eanwaker, F.S.A, 

Pensarn, Abergele, N, Wales. 


Otrver Cromwett axp ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ partie iii. livre iv. chap. v., Victor 
Hugo makes Marius say, “Comme Cromwell 
soufflant une chandelle sur deux, il [Napoleon] 
s’en allait au Temple marchander un gland de 
rideau.” What is the incident in Cromwell’s his- 
tory to which Marius alludes? I do not remember 


| 
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it. The “gland de rideau” incident is mentioned 
wy Carlyle in his lecture on Napoleon in ‘ Hero- 
orship.’ JonaTHaN BovucuiER. 


Sr. Winirrep.—In Mr. Henry Gally Knight’s 
‘Normans in Sicily,’ p. 322 (1838), the writer 
speaks of a steamer plying between Sicily and the 
mainland called the San Wenefrede. If this be 
our old English St, Winifred, it is passing strange 
to find an Italian steamer bearing her name, Has 
our St. Winifred a shrine in Italy; or is there an 
Italian saint of her name ? ASTARTE. 


ExrraorDINary Fietp.—In Bateman’s ‘Great 
Landowners of Great Britain’ (London, 1878), 
under “ Dunsany,” it is stated :— 

“ Among Lord Dunsany’s Irish possessions is one field 

of a few acres which is remarkable for its fatal effects on 
all live stock,—if grazed on it, horses lose their hoofs ; if 
hay is made from it, stock fed on the hay lose hoofs, 
and if the diet be continued they die; if corn or potatoes 
be grown on it, the human animal who eats them loses 
his nails.” 
I do not know if this has previously been referred 
toin ‘N. & Q.,’ as I have no index here to con- 
sult; but it would be interesting to know if the 
disastrous effects ascribed to the produce of the 
field may be accepted as facts; or should we look 
upon them as a “popular delusion”? Perhaps 
some reader may be able to say. 


Joun Mackay. 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 


Verses.—About the year 1843 there went the 
round of the newspapers a set of verses relatin 
to the career, as I suppose, of an Irish patriot. 
remember the lines quoted below, and should be 
glad to meet with the remainder and to know to 
whom they referred :— 

He is dead; he died of a broken heart, 
Of a frightened soul and a frenzied brain ; 
He died of playing a desperate part 
For folly, which others played for gain : 
Yet o’er his turf the rebels rave ; 
Be silent, wretches ; spare the grave, 8. A 


Lirrte Cuetsea.—What part of Chelsea was 
so called; and in what part of it was Lochée’s 
Academy? In a field near it was fought the duel, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, on February 13, 
1784, between Capt. Charles Mostyn of the navy 
and Capt. John Montague Clarke of the army. 


Sie Eustace person 
{name also spelt Dabrieschescourt) in 1360 was 
guilty of a very serious ecclesiastical offence, when 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Marquis 
de Juliers, and a niece of Edward III., who, after 
the death, in 1352, of her first husband, John, 
Earl of Kent, became a nun at Waverley, in 
Surrey. The marriage took place secretly, ‘‘ before 


the sun-rising upon the feast of S. Michael,” in 


| the (then) Collegiate Church of Wingeham, by one 
| of the canons. For the offence Archbishop Simon 


Islip imposed a penance upon both of them, which 

in her case lasted for fifty-one years, as she lived 

until 1411, What is known of this Sir Eustace, 

and where did he live? Was it in this parish? 

Date of death, &c. Arraor Hussey. 
Wingeham, near Dover, 


Sr. Tsaomas or Cantersury.—Can any of 
— readers give me a list of churches in Great 

ritain and Ireland dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ; and any information respecting devo- 
tions used by pilgrims to the place of his martyr- 
dom, either in medieval or modern times? Is 
there any extant pilgrims’ manual f 

CatuErinE Gunnine. 
Lyndhurst, Parkside, Cambridge. 


Beglics. 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASE. 

(8* S. iv. 506.) 

The paragraph from the Western Morning News 
is probably one of those pieces of newspaper 
“ padding” that are resuscitated from time to 
time, and evidently itself refers to one of the 
‘* persons put forward by historians with more or 
less of plausibility ” as identical with the Man in 
the Iron Mask. It has been generally held that 
the identity of this individual was settled some 
seventy years ago by J. Delort in his ‘ Histoire de 
l'Homme au Masque de Fer, accompagnée des 
Pidces Authentiques et de Fac Simile,’ Paris, 
1825. This book formed the basis of an enter- 
taining work in English, published in London in 
the following year by the Hon. George Agar- 
Ellis, entitled ‘The True History of the State 
Prisoner commonly called “The Iron Mask,” ex- 
tracted from Documents in the French Archives.’ 
These books were noticed in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 19, and a sketch of their contents 
was given at the same time. The principal facts 
are also mentioned by L. A. Muratori in the 
* Annals of Italy.’ In these writings it is clearly 
proved that the Man in the Iron Mask was Ercolo 
Antonio Matthioli, Bachelor of Laws of Bologna, 
Senator of Mantua, and Secretary to Ferdinand, 
Duke of Mantua. In 1677 Matthioli was engaged 
with the Abbé d’Estrades in an intrigue for the 
admission of French troops into the fortress of 
Casal, coveted by Louis XIV. Matthioli deceived, 
or at any rate disappointed, Louis in this mat 
which might not have given so much offence 
not the Italian been so imprudent as to talk about 
the king’s share in the intrigue. This was not to 
be tolerated by Louis, who instructed d’Estrades 
to decoy Matthioli across the French frontier, 
under the pretence that he should receive pay- 
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ment of the sum due to him for his expenses 
in the intrigue, for which he had imprudently 
“dunned” Louis. At the same time Louis ordered 
the following letter to be sent to the Governor of 
Pignerol :— 
A M., de St. Mars. 
St. Germain en Laye, ce 27 Avril, 1679. 
Le Roy Envoye presentement ordre & M. l’'Abhé 
d’Estrades d’envoyer de faire arreter un homme de la 
conduite duquel Sa Mejesté n'a pas sujet d'étre satis- 
faite, de quoi elle m’a commandé de vous donner advis 
afin que vous ne fassiez point de difficulté de le recevoir 
loraqu’il vous sera envoyé et que vous le gardiez de 
maniére que non seulement i] n‘ayt commerce avec per- 
sonne, mais encore qu'il ayt lieu de se repentir de la 
mauvaise conduite qu'il a tenue et que l'on ne puisse 
point penétré que vous ayez un nouveau prisonier. 
De Lovvois. 
On May 2, 1679—that is, within a week of these 
instractions—d’Estrades succeeded in inducing 
Matthioli to leave Turin with him to receive the 
money due to him from Maréchal Catinat. He 
was soon after crossing the French 
frontier, and Oatinat sent bim to St. Mars, at 
Pignerol, under the name of L’Estang. In order 
that there may be no doubt it was Matthioli, there 
are letters of St. Mars published in the above 
works referring to his prisoner under the latter 
name. Here be remained until 1681, when St. Mars 
was removed to the command of Exiles, where 
he took Matthioli, In 1687 St. Mars was ap- 
pointed Governor of Les Isles Ste. Marguerite, 
where he and Matthioli resided eleven years. It 
was during his residence here that Voltaire heard 
of the prisoner, and made the well-known com- 
ments in his ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ In 1698 St. 
Mars was appointed Governor of the Bastille, and 
went there, taking Matthioli in a closed vehicle. 
St. Mars stopped on the journey at his Chateau 
of Palteau, and his prisoner was seen getting out 
of the carriage wearing a black mask. They 
entered the Bastille September 18, 1698 ; but the 
page of the register which should have contained 
the entry of Matthioli’s arrival was found in 1789 
to have been previously removed. After an im- 
of twenty-four years and six monthe, 
tthioli died somewhat suddenly on a Sunday 
in November, 1703. He was buried, under the 
name of Marchiali, in the churchyard of St. Paul, 
and was stated to be about forty-five years of age. 
These statements as to age and name do not affect 
the question of identity, as it is well known that 
many persons were buried from the Bastille under 
false names. For some time before his death this 
unfortunate man showed signs of mental disease, 
one of his delusions being that he was nearly 
related to the King of France. Delort’s account 
of the affair is supported by many other circum- 
stances, Matthioli was immediately missed, and 
@ remonstrance was addressed by Ferdinand to the 
Grande Monarque, who in that character naturally 
denied the treachery charged against him. Three 


months after the arrest all the circumstances lead- 
ing up to it, as well as those of its execution, 
were given in a letter appended to a ‘ Histoire 
Abrégée de l'Europe,’ published at Leyden. They 
were also published at Turin about twenty years 
after. Louis XV. also knew all about Matthioli, 
and admitted to Madame de Pompadour, who 

uestioned him on the part of the Duc de Choiseul, 
that the prisoner had been minister to an Italian 
prince. 

It is evident that the letter dated 1691, referred 
to by your correspondent, was not the order for 
the arrest of the Man in the Iron Mask, as he 
had been already some twelve years a prisoner. 
Admitting that Commandant Bazeries has de- 
ciphered it correctly, it is but one of the lettres 
de cachet so common at the time, and was ad- 
dressed to Catinat as De Bulonde’s General. Had 
Commandant Bazeries extended his researches 
through the many letters in numerical cipher to 
and from the king contained in the Catinat corre- 
spondence, he might have found Catinat’s request 
for these instructions. James DongLan. 


Tuomas Parker, Lorp Osancettor Mac- 
CLESFIELD (8'" S. iv. 206, 354).—He was born at 
Leek, co. Stafford, and the date is recorded as 
July 23, 1666 ; but that register gives, ‘‘ Tho", son 
of T. Parker, gen., & Ann of Leek, bap. 8 Aug., 
1667 ”; and this agrees with age when admitted to 
Trinity College, Cantab. Married at the church 
of Wirksworth, co. Derby, April 23, 1691, 
Jennet, second daughter and coheiress of Robert 
Carrier, of Wirksworth aforesaid, gent. This 
lady, who was aunt to Anson, the circumnavigator, 
nearly missed being Countess of Macclesfield and 
“ Lady Chancellor” to boot, for it would appear 
that some one set about obtaining licence from the 
Vicar-General, May 23, 1687, for a marriage be- 
tween “Francis Bythell of S* Dunstan West, 
widower, about 28, and M™ Jennett Carrier of 
Wirksworth, co. Derby, about 21”; but the entry 
is not completed, and the marriage never came off. 

Sir Thomas Parker was raised to the Peerage, 
by pee dated March 10, 1715 (0.S.), as “ Lord 
Parker, Baron of Macclesfield, in the county of 
Chester,” with remainder to the heirs male of his 
body. On November 15,* 1721, he was advanced 
to the dignities of Viscount Parker of Ewelme, 
co, Oxford, and Earl of Macclesfield, with re- 
mainder to heirs male of his body, and for default 
in both these titles, together with the original 
barony, to Elizabeth, his daughter, then wife of 
William Heathcote, of Hursley, Esq. Though 
the contingencies thereby provided for have not 
yet arisen, curiously enough, Elizabeth’s daughter, 
Mary Heathcote, became Countess of Macclesfield 
by marriage with her cousin, the third earl. If 


* Patent Roll, the signet is Nov. 5, 
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the Heathcotes should ever inherit these titles, I 
wonder whether the precedence of the barony 
would be reckoned from the original creation. 

The Lord Chancellor founded the Leek Gram- 
mar School, above the portals of which is ia- 
scribed, ‘‘ This building erected by the Earl of 
Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, Anno Dom. 1723.” His maternal grand- 
father, General Robert Venables, of Wincham, 
co. Chester, was the author of ‘The Experienced 
Angler,’ and his first cousin, Sir Richard Levinge, 
Bart., was Lord Chief Justice of the Common 


eas, 

As for the Lord Lieutenancy and Recordership 
I can offer nothing, except that, the latter being 
in the election of the Corporation of Derby, the 
Town Clerk there would probably supply the date. 
1fG. F. R. B. bas not already referred to Sleigh’s 
* History of Leek,’ 1883 (British Museum, 1853, 
b. 19), he should do so, as it affords many in- 
teresting particulars of the only Lord High Chan- 
cellor who ever had his body opened. 

C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


or Giencarry (8" 8, iv. 508).— 
The best book on the subject is Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘ History of the Macdonalds.’ An account 
of the settlement of the Glengarries in Ontario 
will be found in ‘Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ s.v., ‘* Mac- 
donell, Alexander” (1762-1840), vol. xxxv. 
pp. 49, 50. A. F. P. 


Though this name has disappeared from Sir B. 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ the Glengarry estates 
having passed into other hands, yet Mr. A. 
Masters Macponett will find the family fully 
recorded in bis earlier editions. 

E. Watrorp, M. A. 

Ventnor. 


Tae Myra expiaininc THe Name “ Apam” 
(5"8.i.365 ; 8S. iv.301).—That form of the legend 
which gives the angels’ names is not of English ori- 
o Nearly fifty years ago I copied a Latin version 

m a MS. by an English scribe; but at a later 
date I met with a more recent copy, to which was 
added a reference to “Guarinus Veronensis in 
litera A”; and I find that in the ‘ Vocabularius 
Breviloquus,’ which was several times printed in 
the fifteenth century together with Guarinus’s 
tract, ‘ De Arte Diphthongandi,’ the story is given 


tura commemorat, in capitibus verborum invenis Adam: 
dicuntur enim Grace qu»tuor memorate mundi partes, 
advarokn, dperoc, peonpBpia. Ista quatuor 
nomina si tanquam versus quatuor subinvicem scribas, in 
eorum capitivus Adam legitur.”—‘Opp.,’ edit. Basil., 
1529, vol. ix. p. 59. 

I have asked my friend Dr, Neubauer whether 
in Talmudic writers any form of the myth occurs, 
and he (whose authority on such a matter is all- 
sufficient) tells me that there is no myth connected 
with Adam’s name, but only with the formation of 
his body, viz., that the trank was formed from the 
earth of Babylonia, as representing fruitfulness ; 
the head from that of Palestine, as representing 
intelligence ; and the other parts from other lands. 
The Greek origin is still to be sought; it will nox 
be found in Philo. W. >. Macray. 


Abu'Igbazi begins his history of the Tatars with 
the myth of the creation of Adam. Four angels 
figure in it ; and though it does not bear directly 
on the subject of Mr. Maruew’s note, it may be 
interesting to compare the two myths, and possibly 
the one may have suggested the other. 

When God had determined to create Adam, he 
sent in succession the four angels Sabrail, Michael, 
Asraphil, and Asrail for a handful of earth for the 
purpose. Each of the first three came back in 
turn empty-handed, having been persuaded by the 
earth that the creation would result only in con- 
fusion and misery ; but Asrail was faithful to his 
commission. He gathered a handful of earth from 
the place where the Temple at Mecca now stands, 
and carried it to God, and of this earth Adam was 
fashioned. For thirty-nine days the new-made 
man was kept at Mecca, awaiting his soul. On 
the fortieth day this was given him, and he was 
then put into the Garden of Eden. His name, 
Adam, signifies ‘* of the turf,” but he was surnamed 
Saphi-Ju To the angel Asrail, for his faitb- 
fulness, was given the office of receiving men’s 
souls at their death and carrying them to God. 
Such is the myth. The only point of resem- 
blance with the other is the four eat an 


In ‘Legends of Old Testament Characterr,’ 
vol. i. ch. ii, Mr. Baring-Gould refers to ‘‘the 
most authoritative Mussulman traditions” con- 
cerning the creation of man, according to which 
the four archangels, Gabriel, Michael, Israfiel, and 
Asrael, were sent in quest of earth to serve for the 
fashioning of Adam. The legend is told by Sale 


under the word “ Adam” as found in the English 
version quoted by Mr. Maruew. In substance 
it is found also in the writings of another Latin 
father besides St. Cyprian. St. Augustine, in his 
commentary on St. John, tract. ix., writes thus :— 
“Quis autem nesciat quod de illo [sc. Adam | exorte | 
sunt omnes gentes, et in ejus vocabulo quatuor litteris | 
quatuor orbis terrarum partes per Greecas appellationes 
demonstrantur? Si enim Greece dicatur oriens, occidens, 
aquilo, meridies, sicut eas plerisque locis Sancta Scrip- 


in a note to the chapter of ‘ Al Koran’ entitled 
“The Cow.” I do not find that either author 
mentions his authority for the names ; and as Mr. 
Mayuew wishes to be referred to the original 
version in language other than our own, I fear this 
note will be of less service to him than I could 
wish. In a story taken from ‘The Chronicle of 
Abou-djafar Mohammed Tabari,’ which bas been 
partially rendered into French for the Oriental 
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Translation Fund, the instruments of the Almighty 
are spoken of as Gabriel, Michael, and Azrael. 
Hareth, or Satan, went to look at the figure of 
clay, which, as yet inanimate, lay stretched on the 
earth for something like forty years, and despised 
the new creation. Sr. Swirain. 


DevontsH : Leotine Jenkins iv. 227, 
452).—Robert Devonisb, created York Herald 
on February 23, 1674/5; Norroy in October, 

nt November 22, 1700. Nephew to Sir 
omas and Sir Henry St. George, Garters in 
succession. He was Registrar of the College of 
Arms until removed by the Duke of Norfolk in 
favour of Mr. King, Rouge-Dragon, afterwards 
Lancaster. Dying April 7, 1704, aged sixty-six, 
he was buried at Mortlake, in Surrey. Over the 
west gallery in that church is a monument to his 
memory, erected by Mary, his eldest daughter 
an in memory of her sister Elizabeth, who died 

y 25, 1717). He married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Tucker, of Milton, co. Kent, 
who died May 15, 1701. Sir Leoline (Llewellyn) 
Jenkins was a distinguished statesman and 
civilian, descended from a good Welsh family. 
He was the son of Leoline Jenkyns of Lian- 
blethian, co. Glamorgan, born at Liantrisaint (Le 
Neve gives Llanthshed) in 1623. Entered Jesus 
College, Oxford, 1649, and resided abroad during 
the usurpation; LL.D. Oxford, February 16, 
1661 ; Principal of Jesus College, March 1, 1661; 
yes by the Dake of York Judge of Court of 
Admiralty (16651); Judge of Prerogative Court, 
1668 ; Burgess for Hythe (a Cinque Port), 1668; 
knighted at Whitehall, January 7, 1670(Le Neve, 
1669) ; Ambassador to Holland, 1673 ; nego- 
tiated Treaty of Nimeguen, 1676-9; M.P. for 
Oxford University, 1679; Privy Councillor and 
Secretary of State, February 11, 1680; resigned 
April, 1684 ; died a bachelor, September 1, 1685, 
aged sixty-two, and buried in Jesus College Chapel 
on the 17th. A monument was placed over his 
grave. He gave most of his estate to the above- 
mentioned college, said to be worth 700l. per 
annum, and two advowsons. His letters, &c., 
with his life were published by Wynne in 1724, 
two volumes, folio. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Roman Davourer (8 §. iv. 248, 394, 457).— 
I have to thank your correspondents for the infor- 
mation given in answer to my query. It was 
suggested, or partly so, by the handsome marble 
sculpture in the summer-house, called the “ Temple 
of Piety,” in the Marquis of Ripon’s grounds in 
Studley Park. According to Thorpe’s ‘ Guide to 
Harrogate,’ “The mural bas-relief represents the 
Roman legend of a daughter affording sustenance 
to her captive father.” G. 


I do not know whether it has been noted in 


of the old stories of filial piety current for many 
centuries in China, There Tsui She was blessed 
with a great-great-grandmother who had lost her 
teeth and could not eat, so she fed her for many 
years from herown bosom. The legend has been 
passed on to Japau, and I have it — 
portrayed in a netsuké, where an infant decidedly 
objects to its mother’s milk going elsewhere than 
claimant. 


to its legitimate 
Marcus B. 


Ivy ix America ii. 143, 249). — The 
Blandford ivy isa true ivy (Hedera helix), supposed 
to have been planted by one of the Puddledock 
Herberts, a slip from an old Westmoreland St. 
Cuthbert Church near Penrith, which once be- 
longed to some family into which the Herberts 
married. The ivy is of interest, coming as it did 
from a church at which the saint’s body rested on 
its way to Durham several centuries ago. Can 
any one give the exact location of the church men- 
tioned ? PaTERSON. 

Boston, U.S. 


§, iv. 467).—Dr. Birkbeck 
certainly set the thing going in 1800, but the word 
was later. It appeared in a proposal for a “ Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institute,” in 1822, in the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. See the Quarterly Review, 
October, 1825. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“Laps anp nounps” §, i. 86).—At the 
above reference Mr. Pickrorp says that the origin 
of this phrase was asked for in ‘N. & Q.’ some 
time ago, but that, to the best of his recollection, no 
answer was given. I venture to suggest that it is 
a misinterpretation of the French phrase, “‘ Par 
sauts et par bonds,” which really means “ by fits 
and starts.” If my theory be correct, Mr. Glad- 
stone was perpetrating or perpetuating an error of 
translation when he made use of the expression 
“by leaps and bounds” in his historical speech ; 
and some may even go so far as to think that “ by 
fits and starts” w have been not only a more 
correct rendering, but, alas! a nearer approach to 
the truth. I bave no authority for saying that 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the phrase, but he has 
certainly made it at once classical and popular. 

GuALTERULUS. 


Lorp Cowper (8 S. iv. 488).— 
J. 8. is no doubt correct in fixing the date of 
Cowper's birth “about the middle of 1664.” 
Kippis records that he was unable to obtain any 


| certain information “of the place or time of his 


birth, or where he was educated.” Nor could he 
find the least memorial of him in Hertingfordbu 

Church, nor any entry of his birth in the aaa 
registers at Hertford (‘ Biog. Brit.,’ 1789, vol. iv. 


connexion with this subject that it occurs in one | ford Castle about four or five years after the 


383). Foss says that Cowper “was born at Hert- 
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Restoration,” and that ‘‘ there is no other trace of 
his education than that he was some years at a 
school at St. Albans till he became a student at 
the Middle Temple on March 8, 1681/2” (‘Judges 
of England,’ 1864, vol. viii. p. 19). The ‘Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’ (vol. xii. p. 390) throws 
no further light on these points. The admissions 
to Westminster School of that date no longer exist, 
and the absence of his name from the list of King’s 
Scholars in the ‘ Alumni Westmon.’ proves that he 
was never admitted into college. His name does 
not even appear in the lists of distinguished old 
Westminsters which were appended to the Epigram 
Books of 1859, 1871, and 1880. In point of 
fact there is no evidence whatever, so far as I am 
aware, in favour of the statement that Lord Cowper 
was educated at Westminster. It is true that 
Lord Campbell says, “‘ from evidence given on his 
brother’s famous trial at Hertford for murder there 
seems reason to think that they were both for some 
years at Westminster” (‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors? 1857, vol. v. p. 220). All who have 
endeavoured to verify anything in those most 
interesting and amusing ‘ Lives’ will know exactly 
how far it is safe to quote Lord Campbell as an 
authority, The trial of Spencer Cowper, the Lord 
Chancellor’s younger brother, is reported at length 
in Howell's ‘State Trials,’ 1812 (vol. xiii. 1105- 
1250). The report, however, does not contain a 


scrap of evidence showing that the Lord Chancellor 
was educated at Westminster, though a certain 
Mr. Thompson does say that he had “the honour 
to go to Westminster School” with Spencer Cowper 


(ibid, xiii, 1180). The fact that the younger 
brother was educated at the school is, I submit, 
hardly a good and sufficient reason for thinking 
that “they were both for some years at West- 
minster.” G. F. R. B. 


The biographers of Lord Chancellor Cowper 
who ignore his birth must not be thought to 
include Lord Campbell, who says that he was 
“born in the Castle of Hertford in the year 1664. His 


baptismal register has not been found, and the exact 
day of his birth t be ascertained.”—V. 219. 
Hastings. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Sepan-Cuair (8 &. ii. 142, 511 ; iii. 54, 214, 
333 ; iv. 229).—From the following passage, which 
I transcribe from the late Mr. Henry Gally Knight’s 
‘The Normans in Sicily,’ 1838, it would appear 
that the sedan-chair was a well-known object fifty- 
five years ago, The ~e which he describes is, 
I believe, yet in use, but I do not speak from per- 
sonal knowledge :— 

“ Aug. 29. This day was entirely occupied in returning 
by land to Catania, a distance of about forty miles. We 
performed the ey | in a lettiga,a kind of vehicle 
which only exists in Sicily, because no other civilized 
country is without carriage roads, The lettiga is a small 
vis-a-vis, carried on long poles, by two mules ; exactly in 


the manner in which a sedan-chair is carried by men, 
Two guides accompany each lettiga. They take it in 
turns to encourage the mules, The one who is not on 
duty rests himself on the back of the foremost beast, 
The mules are so sure-footed, that the lettiga is trans- 
ported along the roughest paths, up and down the 
steepest hills, through the dry beds of wintry torrents, 
in perfect safety, to the equal astonishment and satis- 
faction of its inmates. The lettiga is by no means an 
uncomfortable conve , especially in summer, when 
it er protection the scorching rays of the sun.”’ 


—P.1 
ASTARTE, 


King AND THE 1642 Prayer 
(8 S. iv. 428, 513).—Apropos of Mr. Epwarp 
H. MarsHatu’s observation at the last reference, 
I send you the following, from the title-page of the 
eighth edition of Heylyn’s ‘ Microcosmus’: “ Ox- 
ford: Printed by William Turner Ann. Dom. 1939.” 

F. Apams. 


Heaps on City Gates (8 iv. 489).—Cer- 
tain it is that from 1305 Traitor’s Gate, first at 
the north end, and subsequently, in 1577, at the 
south end of London Bridge, was adorned with 
ghastly human heads upon poles or spikes, where 
they were allowed to remain until decayed. Temple 
Bar, built in 1670, was first so ornamented in 1684. 
For a complete list of the heads so exhibited, see 
‘ Memorials of Temple Bar,’ by J. C. Noble, Lon- 
don, 1872. erRaRD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The earliest mention I have met with is that of 
William Wallace, whose head was displayed on a 
pole above the entrance gate on London Bridge in 
1305. The earliest instance I know of heads being 
exhibited on Temple Bar is that of the Rye House 
conspirators, who were gibbeted thus in 1684. 

W. B. 


Great OnesterForD Cuurcs, Essex (8 
iii. 368 ; iv. 427, 492).—It may be added that a 
pen-and-ink drawing, in the merest outline, of one 
of the south windows of the chancel at Chesterford 
(the written eatry being simply, “ Chesterford S 
window of the hance ”) is preserved in Add. 
MS. 6747, fo. 9 (Brit. Mus.). A similar drawing 
of a window (of different form from the a 
with the entry, “ Chesterford, a S. window,” fin 
a place in Add. MS. 6748, fo. 27. The entries 
are in the handwriting, and the sketches are doubt- 
less the work of, the Rev. Thos. Kerrich, F.S.A, 
(1748-1828), Principal Librarian to the University 
of Cambridge, who bequeathed his collections of 
sketches and notes (now Add. MSS. 6728-6773) 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“ Brep anp Born” (6" S. iv. 68, 275 ; v. 77, 
112, 152, 213, 318, 375, 416 ; vi. 17, 259, 496).— 
If it is not harking back too far, an addition may 
be made here, in obedience to Capt. Cattle, to 
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the many interesting and valuable notes already 
written on this proverbial phrase. Writing to 
Scott, in 1813, his friend Morritt of Rokeby thus 
playfully refers to a rumour that has reached him 
about the oracle of the Edinburgh Review (Scott's 
Familiar Letters,’ i, 302) :— 

“T hear Jeffrey's tour to America is not to avoid, but 
to fetch, a wife, and that she is a niece of Johnny 
Wilkes, bred and born in America. What a portentous 
conjunction of philosophic republicanism ! ” 

The rumour, it may just be added, was correct. 
Jeffrey on that occasion married Miss Charlotte 
Wilkes, who was, however, a step further removed 
from “Johnny” than Morritt supposed. Her 
father was John Wilkes’s nephew, he himeelf 
being Charles Wilkes, a banker in New York 
(Cockburn’s ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ i. 213). 


omas Barnes. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Postic Execution or Crimivars (8 §. iv. 
404, 514).—Mr. Peacock may be interested to 
learn that in Sicily before 1860 mothers used 
to take their children to executions, and, in order to 
impress the lesson deeply on the memory, adminis- 
tered a very sound thrashing to the little folks 
immediately all was over. THORNFIELD. 

“ Morsievu ” (8 §, iv. 468).—I can remember 
sixty and more years ago at Launceston the ex- 
aap ee being used, if a boy were whipped, that 

**sang out ‘ Morbleu’”; and it bas frequently 
been employed in my hearing since. The idea [ 
bad was that it was a relic of the time when French 
prisoners of war, and especially officers on parole, 
were detained at Launceston, as they were at the 
beginning of the century. The officers were 
boarded with private families in the town ; and 
I recollect well that one of the privates continued 
to live in the place even after peace was concluded, 
and ended his days as caretaker of the local Wes- 
leyan Chapel. R. Rossins. 


In ‘ The Slang Dictionary,’ J. C. Hotten, 1864, 
“Blue murder” is defined as a ‘‘ desperate or 
alarming cry.— French, mortbleu.” In ‘ The Bag- 
man’s Dog,’ in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ Barham 
writes :— 

His ear caught the sound of the word “ Morbicu/” 

Pronounced by the old woman under her breath. 

7“, - knowing what she could mean by “ Blue 

ea 

He conceived she referr’d to a delicate brewing 

Which is almost synonymous,—namely, “‘ Blue Ruin.” 


F. C. Brrxseckx Terry. 


Fo.x-LorE: Ravens crossinc THE Pata (8% 
8. iv. 348, 413, 453).—It is hardly worth while 
uoting lines about magpies, which are well known 
over the country. In the Rev. O. Swainson’s 

* Folk-lore of British Birds’ (Folk-lore Society) it 
is stated at p. 90 that if the raven was heard 


croaking over a house in Andalusia, an unlucky 
day was expected; if repeated thrice, it was a 
fatal presage. Furthermore, Mr. Swainson re- 
marks that to see one raven was accounted lucky, 
three the reverse. He quotes the following lines, 
from M. G. Lewis’s ballad of ‘ Bill Jones’: — 


Ab ! well-a-day, the sailor said, 
Some danger must impend ! 
Three ravens sit in yonder glade, 
And evil will happen, I 'm sore afraid, 
Ere we reach our journey’s end. 
And what bave the ravens with us to do? 
Does their sight betoken us evil ? 
see one raven is lucky, ‘tis true, 
But it's certain misfortune to light upon (wo, 
And meeting with three is the devil ! 


F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Daxte anp Noan’s iv. 168, 236, 
373).—E. L. G. may be informed that Sir Joho 
Maundevile, who eaw Noab’s Ark, saw also 


men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
He probably derived his information from Pliny, 
when he wrote :-— 

“ And in another yle, toward the southe, duellen fulk 
of foule stature, and of cursed kynde, that ban no hedes, 
and here eyen bin in here scholdres.” 

C. Tomutnsow. 

Highgate, N. 


“Hear, near!” (8 iv. 447).—I think the 
earliest instance of the use of this phrase is to be 
found in 2 Samuel xx. 16, ‘‘Then cried a wise 
woman out of the city, Hear, hear!” Lord 
Macaulay, in his ‘ History of England’ (ch. xi.), 
gives the origin of this exclamation :— 


“The = { William III.) therefore, on the fifth da 
after be had been proclaimed [1689], went with ro 
state to the House of Lords, and took his seat on the 
throne. The Commons were called in; and he, with 
many gracious expressions, reminded his hearers of the 
perilous situation of the country, and exhorted them to 
t»ke such steps as might prevent unnecessary delay in 
the transaction of public business. His speech was 
received by the gentlemen who crowded the bar with the 
deep hum by which our ancestors were wont to indicate 
approbation, and which was often heard in places more 
sacred than the chamber of the Peers.* As soon as he 
bad retired, a Bill declaring the Convention or Parlia- 
ment was laid on the table of the Lords, and rapidly 
passed " them. In the Commons the debates were 
warm. The House resolved itself into a Committee ; and 
80 great was the excitement that, when the authority of 
the Speaker was withdrawn, it was hardly possible to 

reserve order, Sharp personalities were exchanged, 

he pbrase ‘bear him,’ a phrase which had originally 
been used only to silence irregular noises, and to remind 
members of the duty of attending to the discussion, had, 
during some years, been gradually becoming what it now 
is ; thut is to say, a cry indicative, according to the tone, 
of admiration, acquiescence, indignation, or derision. On 
this occasion the Whigs vociferated ‘Hear, hear,’ so 
tumultuously that the Tories complained of unfair 
usage.” 


* Van Cittere, Feb, 19 (March 1), 1688/9. 
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See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. ix. 200, 229, 285; 6™ 
8. xii. 346. verarD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I do not know the exact date of John Burgoyne’s 
‘Maid of the Ouks,’ but the following passage 
from Garrick’s epilogue to that play may be in- 
teresting :— 

Hear bim! Hear him ! 
— the best Speaker cannot keep you quiet : 

Nay, there as here, he knows not how to steer him— 
When order, order's drown'd in hear him, hear him / 
The italics are as given in the edition of the play 

from which I quote. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

I would refer this “‘ cry” back to the Norman- 
French “ Oyez, oyez,” which is vulgarized among us 
as “Oh yes.” A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Travian Biapcace Crock (8 8. iv. 388).— 
“The old clock-faces, like that at St. Peter’s (Rome) 
were divided only into six parts instead of twelve, and 
the bands went round four times in the day and night. 
A traveller at Chivasso, about 1729, tells us that he 
was puzzled to reconcile the Italian clocks with the 
French and German method of computing time, In 
some places the clocks struck no more than twelve, in 
others only six, beginning again at one.’’—‘ Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches,’ by Edward J. Wood, 1 
Everar> Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Irauian ITpiom (8 ii. 445, 498; iii. 37, 
171, 289, 414; iv. 56, 111, 250, 352, 395).—It 
would bave saved much trouble if Mr. Youre 
had stated who Prof. Lodovico Biagi is, and 
what he is professor of, for Italian professors 
are as little known to Englishmen as English 


comes are to Italians. As it is, I have 
n obliged to make inquiries for myself, 
but, so far as I can make out—and I may, of 
course, be mistaken—this Prof. Biagi* is cer- 
tainly not entitled to be called, as Mr. Inatzsy, 
probably without inquiry, calls him, ‘‘the most 
competent authority in Italy in this particular 
matter.” At any rate, this is what the Professor 
of Geology in the University of Modena, but who 
was born and brought up at Sienna, says con- 
cerning him :— 

“Tl Prof. Lodovico Biagi come letterato e sconosciuto, 
cosi almeno mi hanno asserito alcuni colleghi che 
dovrebbero conoscerlo ; perd ho trovato nell’ annuariot 
che é professore di grammatica all’ istituto musicale e di 
declamazione in Firenze ed é fiorentino.” 


* It seems that there is a Prof. Guido Biagi, who is 
well known as a critic, and has an appointment at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction at Rome, and it is pos- 
sible that Mn. |ncLeBy has taken him to be the professor 
cited by Ma. Youna. 

+ This “ Annuario” is not an ordinary directory. It 
is a directory for the Italian universities and other 
public institutions which are under the control of the 
Government. 


As I have already made some remarks about 
Prof. Biagi’s note, I will now deal with two 
points only, or chiefly, and these are: First, 
whether in voi dovevi, &c., the dovevi is a contrac- 
tion of the plural dovevate, or whether it has 
arisen from a ge and upgrammatical use of 
the singular. Upon this point, however, there is 
really no occasion for me to say anything. If I 
have provisionally declared myself in favour of 
the second view, it is simply use, as I have 
stated, no evidence worth numing has been given 
on the other side ; and yet it is they who ought 
to produce evidence of the contraction. I merely 
follow Diez, Corticelli, and Petrocchi; Prof. 
Biagi follows Nannucci and Mr. Adams. 

The second point is whether voi dovevi iz 
“used only when voi is employed for tu."’ Prof. 
Biagi ssys that this view is “ quite erroneous,” so 
far as Florence is concerned. But I spoke of 
Tuscany in general, and not of Florence in par- 
ticular; and as my informant, the much-abused 
Italian governess, has lived nearly the whole of 
her life at Sienna, and has never passed more than 
a few months at Florence, and has resided in no 
other towns in Italy than these two, I should have 
done better to limit my statement to Sienna and 
the neighbourhood. There are many differences 
of idiom between Florence and Sienna,* and I 
have no doubt, therefore, that my governess is 
correct when she says that educated people (Prof. 
Biagi has taken no notice of this restriction) in 
and about Sienna, who are careful in their speech, 
prefer to use voi dovevi, &c., when voi—tu. Why 
should she say it is so if itis not so? It was her 
own volunteered statement to me. I never made 
any suggestion to her ; indeed, at that time, the 
idiom was new to me, and I knew nothing about 
it excepting what I had read in the grammars, and 
they none of them say anythiog upon this par- 
ticular point. Besides, I have found support for 
her statement, though Prof. Biagi has chosen to 
ignore my quotations. I showed, namely, that no 
less a writer than Massimo d’Azeglio, in his his- 
torical novel ‘ Niccold de’ Lapi’ constantly uses 
vot with the sing. imperfect (both indic. and 
subj.) when one person only is addressed, whilst 
he always uses vot with the plural when more than 
one person is addressed. It is evident, therefore, 
that he at least followed the same rule as the 
Italian governess. 

Nor is there anything surprising that such a 
rule should be adopted, if only by some people. 
In the Basque language, also, a device has been 
adopted by which you, sing., is distinguished from 


* Thus, in Florence, ella is what is commonly heard ; 
in Sienna it is /ei. Again, in Florence this ella is fre- 
quently corrupted into la, even by educated people, as. 
e.q..“ Lanon ci pensi,” “ La non si pigli ~~ oy 
Dialog: di Lingua parlata,’ eighth edit., 

, pp. 127-8), This /a is not used at Sienna, 
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you, plural. In Basque an auxiliary verb is con- 
stantly used, just as we may say “I do speak” 
instead of “I speak.” The personal pronouns are 
affixed to the auxiliary verb, whilst the principal 
verb is left unchanged for all the persons, just as 
aimé is in French when the auxiliary verb at, as, 
a, &c., is used with it. Zu originally meant you 
(plural), but when, through politeness, it came to 
be used of one person only, then, in order to avoid 
any ambiguity, the form zue was devised to denote 
you (plural). Thur, emaiten dusu — you (sing.) 
give, and emaiten duzue—you (plur.) give, ematten 
re ting our give. 

Biagi says that voi is used less in Florence 
than in any other Italian city. No doubt, but it 
must not be inferred that what holds good for 
Florence holds good for the rest of Tuscany. The 
Professor of Geology whom I have quoted above 
says, after reading Prof. Biagi’s note, which I for- 
warded to him :— 

“L’uso di Ella é Fiorentino, nel resto della Toscana 
si usa il voi e s'impiega nelle classi agiate verso le per- 
sone di condizione inferiore, dalle signore con gli uomini 
in segno di confidenza, e nelle clasel inferior! in segno di 

tto reciproco; perd se le persone delle classi 
inferiori si rivolgono a quelle delle classi superiori usano 
sempre la terza persona.” 
We see from this that a person may live all his 
life in Tuscany—and my governess has done this 
with the exception of three or four years passed in 
France and England—and yet be decently con- 
bas t ~~ the use of voi. 
conclusion, this same professor says, with 
to Maesti, “Il vocativo in Italiano é 
ta tout court, vostra Maestd un francesismo; 
cosi dicesi al vocativo, Altezza, eccellenza, &c.” I 
do not quite agree as to “ Vostra Maesta” being 
a Gallicism,* but the professor's words show us, 
at any rate, how much difference of opinion 
about such points of grammar there is among 
Italians themselves, F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Survivors or toe Unrerormep House or 
Commons (7 §, xii. 161, 363; S, i. 12).— 
Amongst the survivors who were alive within the 
last few years was Mr. Charles Tottenham, of 
Ballycurry, co. Wicklow. He was elected for the 
borough of New Ross, May 7, 1831. He was 
defeated at the election immediately following the 

ing of the Reform Act, but was again elected 

1856 and 1863. He died June 1, 1886. His 
son, Col. Charles George Tottenham, succeeded 
his father, and was the sixth Charles Tottenham 


* I consulted two French friends upon the subject. 
The one, a lady, said at once, decisively, “ Votre 
Majesté” is never used in the vocative; “ Majesté” 
alone must be used. The other, a gentleman, hummed 
and hawed, and at length said he preferred “ Majesté”’ 
alone, but thought that “ Votre Majesté '’ might be used. 
“ At the same time,” he went on, “ we never really use 


in direct lineal succession who represented the 
same constituency. The borough of New Ross 
has ceased to return a member, it being merged 
in South Wexford under Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
Act. Y. M. 


Miss= Mistress (8 S. iv. 186).—It is some 

what wonderful that Prof. Skeat has allowed Mr. 
E. H. Marswatu’s note to pass unnoticed. If 
the latter gentleman understands the ‘‘ Miss,” of 
his quotation, printed with a capital letter, as an 
independent word, he is quite wrong. I have taken 
the trouble to refer to an early edition (1548 1) of 
Tyndale’s ‘ Parable,’ and copy the following, which 
will show the meaning more plainly than Mr. 
MarsHatu’s quotation :— 

“ Lykewyse when I seaye mysse women tyre them 
selues with golde and sylke to please theyr louers. 
What wylte not thou garnyshe thy soule w' faythe to 
please Chryste? here prayse I not whoredome, but the 
dylygence which the whore mysu[s]etb,” 

The “mysse” here has no connexion with miss= 
kept mistress; it is identical with the mis- of 
such words as misdeed, and is therefore the first 
element of a compound word which would now be 
printed “ miswoman,” and indeed it is so printed 
twice in the ‘ Remedie of Love,’ a composition 
(fifteenth century ?) formerly attributed to Chaucer : 

Flie the miswoman lest she the disceve, 

Thus saith Salomon...... 

Flie the miswoman if thou love thy life. 

Anderson’s ‘ Poets,’ i. 551, 

Towards the end of the piece occurs “ misse-liver”’ 
applied to a male debaucher. Unless any be 
hardy enough to contend that miss= mistress is 
derived from “ miswoman,” the etymology must 
remain where Prof. Skeat has left ir. 

While on this subject, I observe that the English 
Historical Review printed last July (viii. 533) a 
newsletter of 1653 from the Clarendon State 
Papers (No. 1115 in Cal.), having in the top mar- 
gin: “ My services to Mis Hoare and my Cosins,” 
&. Any — to the 
Lib: would greatly oblige me by informing 
me if this “Mis” is in the original written as 
printed or as “ M*,” F. Apams. 


Mr. Apams has called my attention to the 
above. Of course Mr. Marsnatt is i 
about a different word altogether, and has entirely 
ignored Evelyn’s explicit statement that the par- 
ticular miss which was short for mistress first came 
up in 1662. Water W. Sxeart. 


Armoriat Bearines (3" §. iv. 89, 335).— 
Surely the statement transcribed from ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ and quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ should 
not pass unnoticed, viz., that armorial i 
originated in the thirteenth century. The more so 
since it is the idea on the subject, and is 
unhesitatingly set forth as a fact in modern heraldic 


one or the other; we always say ‘Sire !’” 


works. But our oldest, fullest, and best heraldic 


| 
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writers give a far greater antiquity to arms, and, I 
venture to think, a truer one, Guillim (‘ Display,’ 
1679, p. 5) mentions both views, and very decidedly 
upholds the great antiquity of armorial bearings. 

omer describes the devices on the shields of the 
Greek leaders ; Virgil mentions the Trojan heroes 
as bearing such emblems ; Diodorus Siculus relates 
that, in their emigration, Osiris, Hercules, Macedon, 
Anubis, in their warfare bore on their shields 
respectively eye, lion, wolf, dog. The real or mythic 
existence of such characters makes no differenec 
as to the knowledge and custom of arms. In full 
agreement with and illustration of these authors 
we find the Greek vases in the British, Naples, and 
other museums adorned with Greek warriors 
having shields bearing various armorial devices 
(Gerhard, ‘ Austerlisene Grieschische Vasenbilder,’ 
iii, Berlin). On these vases we find the shields of 
Agamemnon bearing a lion ; Ajax, a bull; Achilles, 
gorgon; Aineas, a lion; Memnon, a star; Paris, 
a globe; Idomeneus, a fulmen; Aristomenus, an 
eagle; Antilochus, a boar; Menelaus, a serpent ; 
Hector, a cock ; Pelides, a cuttle ; Polybotus, a 
se t, etal. (See a valuable article on the episema 
of k shields in Archaologia, vol. xxxii.). 

The very designation “armorial,” being derived 
from arma, distinctly defines the above emblems 
on shields to be correctly described as armorial 
bearings. This would carry them back at least to 


B.C. 580, the latest date given for the writing of 
the ‘ Iliad.’ 


The above refer to men ; but the gods also bore 
arms. On the vases we find Athene bearing an 


Minerva, a serpent; Mars, ; Her- 


a tripod; Apollo, a tripod ; P; @ serpent 
on staff, &c. 

These are ey armorial bearings ; but tribes 
and nations them also, just as they do now ; 
and, as in modern times, occasionally altered them. 
So we read of the eagle of Rome, bull of Egypt, 
falmen of Scythia, hog of Phrygia, Mars of Thrace, 
bow of Persia, wheel of the Corali, &c. 

When armorial bearings were introduced into 
Britain is not recorded ; but certainly the raven of 
Denmark, the dragon of Wales, the horse of the 
Saxons, the trinacria of the Manx, give evidence 
of national armorial bearings vastly older than the 
Crusades, while old writers constantly attribute 
arms to Edward, Alfred, and other Saxon kings. 

The oldest distinct intimation of national or 
tribal armorial devices is in Numbers ii., where 
each Hebrew tribe was arranged to gather round 
its own standard. To be of any use these must 
have had various emblems. The Chaldee para- 
phrase and Josephus say the twelve Hebrew 
tribes bore the twelve signs of the zodiac on their 
and corroborations sin- 

arly su is apparently incongruous state- 

The question of hereditary national armorial bear- 


ings in the arcient world must certainly be decided 
in the affirmative. That of hereditary personal 
armorial bearings, though usually confounded with 
the general question of the antiquity of arms, is 
quite distinct. On this we have very little data to 
go upon as yet. Guillim speaks of hereditary arms 
as having commenced in the reign of Lewis le 
Gros, a.D. 884. 

The Earls of Fitzwilliam possess charters from 
1117. The seals on them bear the arms (Lozengy 
argent and gules) which they use to this day 
(Collins, ‘ Peerage’). The Fitzwilliams are de- 
scended from the Grimaldis of Genoa, both bear- 
ing the same arms and motto. A branch of the 
latter settled in Normandy about 1012, taking the 
name of Bec, one of whom came to England with 
William (Burke, ‘ Heraldic Register,’ 1850, ii. 54). 
The same arms, sculptured on a tower dated 1087 
(Venasque, ‘Genealogica Grimalde,’ 1647), are 
found in the town of Grimaldo, near Salamanca. 
See ‘ Archwologia,’ 1788, and Clifford, ‘ Collec- 
tanea Cliffordiana,’ 1817, p. 206, where the same 
early use of arms is maintained. D. J. 


Troy Town (8 8S. iv. 8, 96).—In a list of 
places bearing this name is found “Troy Town, 
Rochester.” This part of the city owes its name to 
an owner or builder of the present century who 
bore the name of Troy. J. Lancuorne. 

Lamberhurst, 


Yeo Fairy (8" S. iv. 368).—Supposing a work 
of fiction to be allowed as an authority, the name 
Salvation Yeo may be found in ‘ Westward Ho,’ 
by Charles Kingsley, pointing to a west-count 
origin. I have never met with it elsewhere, thoug 
the name Yeoman is not of uncommon occurrence, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

(The name Yeo is familiar and respected in London. } 


(8 iv. 385).—I have a copy of 
‘Euphues and his England’ which seems to 
resemble very closely that described by Mr. Sprn- 
GaRN, even to the number of pages. The title- 

e is nearly the same, but it was printed b 

. Eld for W. B.,and is dated 1617. The author's 

name is spelt “ Lilie.” J. Foster Patmer. 


“Su” anv “Tou ” (8* S. iv. 487).—I have just 
seen the query of your correspondent Mr. Tusr, 
and, as I doubt if he is aware of the antiquity of 
the confusion he refers to, I venture to point out 
that it is at least a thousand years old ; its exist- 
ence in Anglo-Saxon being attested by variant 
spellings, of which there are, at any rate, three 
instances. Dr. Sweet was, I think, the first to 
point out that our word orchard, which should 
etymologically be ortgeard in the old language, 
appeared also as orceard. Another example was 
discovered by your contributor, Prof. Skeat, in the 
shape of our word witch, Anglo-Saxon witge, cor- 
rupted to wicee. Those are both nouns ; but about 
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the same time I discovered and published in « 
an paper a verb fetian, corrupted to feccan, 
our modern fetch, and, on account of the way the 
corruption affects the conjugation, the most inter- 
esting example of the three. J. Poarr. 


Affectation is the unpardonable sin; but it is 
well to be correct without being affected. Sloven- 
liness soon destroys the beauty of a language. A 
line like Milton’s 

Whisp'ring new joys to the mild ocean, 
has become impossible in English ; and it is not 
long since I heard Keble credited with a verse 
beginning ‘‘ When the soft Jews.” But whilst pro- 
testing against the degradation of the language, 
one may still hate that sort of clergy which would 
have us say “‘ right-e-ous” and ‘‘ dev-il.” ae 


Prosscotion ror Heresy (8 §. iv. 489).— 
Prof. Jowett was not delated before “ the ecclesi- 
astical court” at all. Proceedings were instituted 
against him in the Oxford Chancellors Court, 
which is not a court Christian. The assessor 
refused to try the case. This was in 1863. Two 
ecclesiastical causes célébres have happened much 
more recently: Mr. Voysey’s condemnation, in 
1871; Mr. Bennett’s acquittal, in 1872. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The latest prosecution for heresy in the English 
Caurch is that of the Rev. Charles Voysey, Vicar of 
Healaugh. The judgment of the Chancery Court 
of York was given on Dec, 2, 1869, and Mr. 
Voysey’s espe came before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in November, 1870. 
A report of the appeal was published by Messrs. 
Triibner & Co, in 1870. 

F, Syoney Wapopineron. 

Capstone House, Hammersmith. 


Carisr” (7 vi. 25, 117, 238 ; 
xii, 43, 78, 510; 8 S. i. 76, 278, 382).—In the 
admirable Report for 1890 of the Society for the 


Preservation of Memorials of the Dead, edited by | P 


Col. Vigors, I find the following :— 
Captain James Hamilton Cponet this life 27th Dee. 1766, 
39. 


Tho’ Boreas’ use, and Neptune's waves 

Have tossed me to and fro, 

In spite of both, by God's decree, 

I harbour here below ; 

And tho’ at anchor here I lie 

Wich many of our fleet, 

T must one day set sail again 

Our Saviour, Christ, to meet. 
This seems to be copied from Col. Wood Martin's 
* History of Sligo.’ 

Col. Vigors is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, and an indefatigable archxo- 
logist, and has worked with great perseverance in 
striving to enlist the interest of the public in the 


preservation of monuments and other memorials of 
the dead in Ireland. Y. 8. M. 


“Micaery,” Tarevine, Kyaverr, a.p. 1573 
(8* iv. 426).—Mychery is given in the 
*Promptorium Parvulorum,’ circa 1440, p. 337 
(Camden Society). A note says :— 

“ Gower thus describes secretum latrocinium :— 

With couctise yet I finde 
A seruant of the same kinde, 
Which stelth is hote, and micherie 
With hym is ever in company. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


Although Skeat only gives the common dialectal 
meaning of skulking, truancy, yet in M.E. this 
word certainly meant petty thieving, pilfering. 

Your correspondent will find a long note on this 
subject in the ‘ Promp. Parv.,’ pp. 336-7, ‘‘ My- 
chyn, or pryuely stelyn smale thyngys.” In 
* Chronicon Vilodunense,’ st. 206, is— 

Theff ne mycher forsothe there nasse, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Scornful Lady,’ V. i.: 

Some meaching rascal in her house. 

In fact the extract of 1573 given by F. J. F. 
gives the word in its then most usual sense. 

F. Ecworrayr. 


“To notp Tack” S. iv. 247, 314).—The 
following lines, prompted by Tonson’s 1 
of putting King William’s nose on John Dryden's 
Zoeas, may throw further light on the use of 
this phrase :— 

Old Jacob, b swayed, 
To please the wise beholders, 

Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On young Zneas’ shoulders, 

To make the parallel hold tack 
Methinks there 's little lacking ; 

One took his father pick-a-back 
And t’other sent his packing. 

Tonson had wished to dedicate Dryden's trans- 
lations to the king; but the poet was too staunch a 
Tory to agree, hence the device of the wily biblio- 
hile. 

I do not know who wrote the lines, nor the date 
of their seeing the light. To make the quotation 
available for Dr. Murray or others, perhaps some 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can supply date and author. 

James Hooper. 

Tack (=substance) is twice used in Tusser’s 
‘Fiue Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,’ 
1580 :— 

And Martilmas beefe doth beare good 
When countrie folke doe dainties lack. 

What tacke in a pudding, saith greedie gut wringer, 

Giue such ye wote what, ere a pudding <- 7. 

Adam Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, 1678, has: 
“ To hold tack, consto, persevero, persisto.” Miege, 
in his French Dictionary, 1688, gives :— 


tack, 
§ 12 
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“ To hold tack, tenir ferme, ‘This business will bold 
you tack, or will keep you imploy’d,’ cette Affaire vous 
tiendra long tems, vous donnera de |'occupation.” 

Grose, in his ‘Glossary, 1790, bas: “ Tack, 
substance, solidity, proof. Spoken of the food of 
cattle and other stock. Norf.’’ 

F. C. Binxeeck Terry. 


is Taz Hovse or Commons (8" 8. 
iv. 149, 190, 237, 274, 449).— The term “ whipper- 
in” would seem to have been well established in 
the reign of George 1V., for Sir E. Bulwer uses it 
in ‘Pelham,’ which deals with the unreformed 
House of Commons prior to Catholic Emanci- 
— in 1829. He writes in chap. liv., ‘‘ Our 

hipper-in, ——, poor fellow, is so ill that I fear 
we sball make but a very pitiful figure.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Quaint Eritarn 8. iv. 486).—The lines 
quoted by G. L. G. from a bymn book in the inn 
at Hever, Kent, differ slightly from the common 
text of my own echool days. It may be prejudice, 
but I prefer the following, which 1 take from the 
fly-leaf of an old Latin grammar :— 

Steal not this book, for fear of shame : 
For in it lies the owner's name. 
And if, upon the Judgment Day, 
You ’re asked, “ Who stole this book away!” 
You falsely say: “ I do not know": 
You will descend to shades below ! 
Ricnarp Epocomse. 
Ventnor. 


aiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by men | 
Lee. Vol. XXXVII. Masquerier—Millyng. (Smi 
& Elder.) 

Iv no name of primary im ce comes into the latest 

volume of the * Dictionsry of National Biography,’ there 

are, in revenge, some quaint and eccentric beings, whose 
lives constitute delightful reading. Passing over Thomas 

Middleton, in some respects the most interesting literary 

figure in the book, the editor contents himself with minor 

luminaries. Prominent among theee is the ecclesiastical 
dramatist Jasper Mayne, Archdeacon of Chichester, for 
whose literary accomplishments Mr. Lee bas no special 
admiration. He, at least, hesitates to assign to him the 
elegy, signed J. M. S., prefixed to the 1632 folio Shak- 
speare, as being of far superior oe | to any lines 

with certainty to Mayne. rancis Meres, 
another writer and divine, is aleo in the hands of Mr. 

Lee, who declares his commendation of Shakepeare and 

account of Malcolm's death to be loci classici in English 

literary history. Joseph Miller, of facetious reputation ; 

Sir Gelly Meyrick, hanged for participation in the Essex 

rebellion ; Edward Michelborne, a Latin poet ; Sir Walter 

Mildmay, the founder of Emanuel College ; and Andrew 

1 the bibliographer, are among those of whom 

the editor supplies succinct and graphic biographies. 

In John Stuart Mill, the philosopher, and his father, the 

historian of India, Mr. Leslie Stephen finds eminently 

congenial subjects. The former is declared to bave been 


calmness were conspicvous,” and his appreciation of 
some friends was “ expressed in terms of even excessive 
—— The elder Mill is credited with the pos- 
session & powerful, though rigid ard unimeginative, 
intellect. Frederick Denison Maurice receives at the 
same hands sympathetic treatment. His character is 
declared to bave been fascinating, He is described as 
gentle, courteous, with an excessively scrupulous senre 
of honour. The estimate of Kingsley is quoted with 
approval, that Maurice was “ the most beautiful buman 
soul he bad ever known,’ Concerning H+ rman Merivale, 
Mr. Stephen gives the opinion of Lord Lytton that hie 
intellectual cheracteristic wae marsiveness. Conyess 
Middleton obteins praise as a stylist, but his fame asa 
writer of pure English is said to bave rather faded. 
Two articles of some importance issue from Mr. C. H. 
Firth. These are Thomas May, the poet and historian, 
and Sir John Meldrum, the Commonwealth soldier, 
killed before Scarborough. The latter hfe is especially 
picturesque. May’s prose style, as shown in his ‘ History 
of the Long Parliament,’ is said to bave been flowing 
and elegant, The Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry |. ; 
her mother, consort of the same monarch ; and Matilda, 
queen of Stephen, are the subjects of e+pecielly admirable 
and erudite biographies by Miss Kate Norgate ; Matilda, 
ueen of William the Conqueror, being dex|t with by the 
vy. William Hunt. Prof. Laughton’s lives of +ailors 
retein all their well-known characteristics. Opportunity 
for some dealing with literature is furnished by Sir Joba 
Mennes, or Mennis, with whom Pepys constantly con- 
cerns himeelf. Mennes has a distinct place in literature, 
and bis fairy lyrics are very clever and delicete. Amo 
many others Meagher, “ of the sword,’ and John Methuen, 
the Chancellor of Irelard, are in the competent hands of 
Mr. Russell Barker, The quaint, erratic personality of 
Maturin is treated of by Dr. Garnett. A sympathetic 
life of “ Chancellor” Massingberd comes from Canon 
Venables. William Meston, the Ser tch burlesque poet, 
is in the hands of Mr. G. A. Aitken; the other Scotch 
oets, including Mickle, the translator of the ‘ Lusiad,’ 
jing capitally treated by Mr. Thomas Bayne. Dr. 
Norman Moore's physicians include the 
Mead. Massinger, the drematist, is treated by Mr. 
Robert Boyle, and Middleton, the dramatist, by Prof. 
Herford. Messrs. Boase and Courtne supply much 
valuable matter, and Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. R. B. Graves, 
Mr. J. M. Rigg, Mr. Charles Welch, Mr. Walford, and 
Mise Lee take part in a volume which appears with 
b able punctuality, and pales before none of its 
predecessors. 
Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
THE opinion may be maintained that ‘ Quentin Durward’ 
stands foremost among the “‘ Waverley Novels.’ With 
becoming caution Mr. Lang asserts that “ in a sense” 
it is * perhaps ” the best, and, warming as be proceeds, 
maintains that it is in construction “far beyond them 
all.” it bas in overflowing measure that sense of adven- 
ture in which Scott exceeded all novelists, not excepting 
There is no moment in it quite so overpower- 
ingly delicious and r tic as that wherein Osbaldistone 
recognizes Diana Vernon in the casual traveler he en- 
counters when bis fortunes seem most overclouded. The 
manner, however, in which things work together to 
bring within reach of the Scotch adventurer a prize 
which royalty might, and does, covet is beyond pravse. 
Scarcely a moment is there when probability is violated, 
yet the entire action counts among the most romantic 
ever depicted. Quentin Durward himeelf ie miles above 
the ordinary heroes of Scott. There are times when he is 
a little priggish and assertive—true gifts of the juvenile 


irritable and sensitive, and capable of speaking sharply. 
In published controversy, however, his “candour and 


Scot, Un the whole, however, he is brave, natural, and 
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acceptable ; and of which other hero of Scott can the 
eame be said? Ieabelle of Croye is a little colourless, but 
wiil pass. Pavillon is a sort of Flemish Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. How rapid and animated is, meanwhile, the 
action. Not a pause is there, and there are no passages 
the reader is called upon to skip. Splendid, too, is the 
historical pageant, and the characters live before our 
eyes. Almost the only moment when Scott fails to carry 
us with bim with facile abandonment is when he makes 
Quentin, at the moment when fighting for life and love 
with the wild boar of the Ardennes, turn on one side to 
look at “Trudchen,” and suspend his fight for the 
purpose of rescuing her, At such a time the energies 
would be too tightly braced to admit of a moment's 
pause or aversion of the head, which would necessarily 
mean tem oblivion of guard, and consequent peril 
of the most imminent kind. Such minor shortcomi 
are, however, of little account. With artistic i t 
Scott shrank from making his boy lover perform too 
great prodigies of valour. The form of the , mean- 
while, remains unsurpassable, It is difficult to hope for 
a greater work in a more delightful shape. Mr. Nimmo 
has done wisely in selecting M. Lalauze to illustrate a 
work the scene and characters of which are French. 
Nothing can be better than his backgrounds, presenting 
feudal France at Plessis, or Loches, or Peronne, and the 
ictures of action are dramatic and spirited. Mr. Lang 
some admirable notes, and the book is equal to any 
of its predecessors in the same fine series. 


Sylvie and Bruno. Concluded by Lewis Carroll. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
Tux only part of this book we do not like is the preface, 
This may, perhaps, be described as vapouring. After 
thanking bis critice, who have noticed, either favourably 
or unfavourably, his previous volume, Lewis Carroil 
declares that he has carefully forborne from reading 
any. He holds that in the case of an author unfavour- 
able criticisms are almost certain to make him cross and 
the favourable ones conceited, In the case of Lewis 
Carroll this alternative scarcely seems to present iteelf. 
Very much of the new volume is delightful, There are 
that excite cheerfulness, and there are others 
that elicit tears. Again and again the writer’s witchery 
has asserted iteelf, and a delighted response has been 
accorded to his demands upon us, There are long 
uasi-controversial passages, however, which should be 
ipped, and there are periods when the humour appears 
forced and the sentiment jejune. The writer seems, 
indeed, to have substituted appeals to sentimentality for 
the frank drollery of his early work, and to be less 
anxious to amuse than to instruct. Here is a lamentable 
decadence, Lewis Carroll has always been fortunate in 
his artists, Mr. Furniss’s designs are marvels of inge- 
nuity and humour. 


The Letters of Lady Burghersh (afterwards Countess of 
Westmorland) from Germany and France during the 
Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by her daughter, Lady 
Rose Weigall. (Murray.) 

Lapy Bureuersn was a niece of the great Duke of 

Wellington, and was connected by blood and friendship 

with many of the most noteworthy men of the day. 

She was born just a century ago (March, 1793) and 

was, therefore, too young to remember the crash of the 

French Revolution. Her father was constantly in high 

official employment, and she had the advantage from 

childhood of being on intimate terms with several of 
those whose function it was to make history. Man 
foreigners, especially the French émigrés, we are told, 
were frequent visitors at her father's house. Living 
among such surroundings we should bave expected to 


partisan. To our surprise this is not so. The lively 
girl—she was only twenty, though she had been married 
two ss wonderfully observant; but there is 
hardly a passage in this correspondence which indicates 
violence of feeling. The domestic affections had much 
hold upon her, and, unlike so many persons of her time, 
she never sinks into that affected. phraseology which, 
when we encounter it, always casts a doubt as to the 
genuineness of the feelings expressed. 

Lady Burghersh cannot have had the faintest idea 
that these letters would ever be read beyond her own 
family circle. They are, therefore, quite artless. They 
have, indeed, the flavour of a more modern time than 
that when they were really written. The stately periods 
in which governesses were wont to teach their pupils to 
clothe the most commonplace ideas are wanting. Her 
letters are pure, limpid English, and nothing further. 
The reader will not hope to gain from these pages 
historical knowledge of which he was before ignorant, 
but he will find a picture of that disturbed time as it 
presented itself to a keen observer who had exceptional 
means of knowing what was taking place day by day, 
We value these letters for their transparent honesty. 
The writer never tries to hide the evil deeds of those 
with whom she is in sympathy. The cruelties com- 
mitted by the forces of the allies are often referred to. 
On one occasion she says, “ The conduct of the troops is 
shocking, and latterly has become horrible in every de- 
gree of pillage, plunder, and cruelty, which of course 
makes us enemies all over the country, and gives more 
partisans to Napoleon than all his own powers could do,” 
The work is very carefully edited. We cannot help 
wishing that Lady Weigall had added a few more 
notes, = book = have nag cee to whom the 
names ap ts pages will awaken no historical 
associations whatever. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Easton Cox.—Sir Christopher Hales was appointed 
in 1532 one of the judges of assize, and in 1536 Master of 
the Rolls, both appointments being in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Sir James Hales was appointed judge in 
1549, in the reign of Edward VI. There were also Sir 
Bernard Hale, 1677-1729, and the famous Sir Matthew 
Hale, 1609-1676. See ‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.’ Of an Admiral 
Hales we know nothing. 

Howcomss Inotesy (“Snakes in Norway ”).—Is it 
not a misquotation for snakes in Iceland ? 

Erratom,—P, 18, col. 1, 1. 6, for “ Derbyshire” read 
Denbighshire. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


find her letters tainted by the fierce prejud of a 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 


DES 


CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 
FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and ties, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to litera workers, 
The system of Notes and (Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 


Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archzologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 


got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of | 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of | 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written | 


many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 


object; to know whether the subject which occu- | 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a/| 


particular document has already been published, 


whether librarians or custodians of archives or | 


museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 


studies. He has looked at everything that he can | 


find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER-. 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
uestion and the replies are inserted without the 
rawing of any distinction of ene or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always iaterested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
| from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
| Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries rt, 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
| has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
| light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
| adds to its attraction and variety. 
| In its news part LINTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
| world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
| museums of the world. It also contains proposals 

for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 

to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
| any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
| 5 frances. For abroad, Twelve Months, lés,; Six 
| Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 


13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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SOME OF 


CHATTO & WINDUSS BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


CRUIKSHANK'’ S COMIC ALMA- 
lis, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
Ts. 6d. 
The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE 
and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited 4 R. HERNE 
SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE 


ORKS in Prose and Verse, including ‘Poetry for Children’ and 
"riece Doras.’ With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile of a Page of the 
‘Essay on Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo. half bound, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS HOOD’ Ss CHOICE \ WORKS, 


J OSEPHUS’S COMPLETE WORKS ; 


e Anti jes of the Jews’ and ‘The Wars of the 
Win Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. demy half 


Jews.’ 
bound, 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, 
—_ called in England ‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainm ents” 
ransiated from the Arabic, with Notes, by EDWARD WILLIAM 
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